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Chapter 1 



THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 

The Institute of American Indian Arts was established in 1962 at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, by the Federal Government to provide an edi;cotional 
art program for American Indian students from all parts of the United Stales. 
The school includes a four year accredited high school and an optional two 
years of advanced post-graduate work in academic and art subjects. The 
purposes and aims of the Institute's program are to develop the artistic end 
creative expression of the individual student through the unique values of liis 
culture in the visual and performing arts. Study of traditional Indian art 
forms and modern a^t techniques forms a base for continuing educa^'ion in 
colleges, technical schools, or employment in arts-related vocations. 

In 1968, planning was initiated for a long-range program to convert 
the existing library Into a learning ond performing resource center follov/ing 
current educational research and technology.^ Ihe proposed facility, desig- 
nated as an Instructional Mriterlals Center, v/ould incorporate (1) multi-media 



James W. Brown, Richard B. 
Instruction: Medic end Methods (3d ed 
1969), p. 7. 



Lewis, and Fred F. Harcleroad, AV 
; New York; McGrav/-Hili Book Co., 
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for teoc!i?ng p-jrposes onrJ Indopcrideii? stud/ and (2) tl'.e* production, display, 

and disssn'iination of locally developed cultural r^ioteriols. 

• ♦ 

THE PROBLEM 

Stoterrient o f the Problem 

It v/as the purpose of this study: (1) to identify the particular learning 
needs of the students at the Institute of Arr-erican indicn Arts; (2) to evoiuote 
the attitudes of the teachers and acceptance by the students of on instruc- 
tional materials center program; and (3) to describe the Inception of sucn a 

piogrofT;- ■ . , 

■ / 

Lr.portonce of the Stud)* 

The record for academic ochievernent and performance by American 
Indian students of high scnoo! oge at government schools In iHo United States, 
is two years behind that of the national overage. It is important to evoiuote 
the use of instructlonol materials and n'!ulti"med;a os o mearts for oridging 
the gap" of cultural difference tov/ord improved scholastic experience for 
minority students. 



*U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor end Public V'/elrare, 
Special' Subcornmitlee on Indian Education, I ndia r. Hc:-jca< ion ; A Ngti ona i 
Tragedy — A Notios'jol Chalii;iV 4 e, 1969 Report, 91st Long., Is! Sess., « 

Government Printi.ng Office, 1969), 

p. 63. 
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The recording of the problems and progress of a developing media 

center program at the Institute of American Indian Arts can serve as a proto- 

* • 

type and basis for continuing study and possible application at other schools. 
Limitations . d Scope of Study 

The conversion of the existing library at the Institute of American 

Indian Arts to an Instructional materials center was started in October 1969. 

This descriptive study has been based on the progress and changes effected 

from October 1969 to October 1970. During a period of six v/eeks in September 

ond October 1970, observations were made at the school in Santa Fe, New 

Mexico, by the writer; personol interviews with administrators and question- 

1 2 

naires for students and teachers v/ere used for purposes of this study. Any 
conclusions reached are necessarily limited by the time and techniques available 



Organization of the Remain der of the Thesis 

Definitions of the terms and abbreviations used' will complete the 
first chopter. 

A review of the related literature is made in the second chapter on: 

(1) the history and problems of Indian education in the United States; 

(2) recent innovations in education; and (3) instructional materials and Indian 
education. 





^Appendix A. 

2 

Appendix B. 
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The third chapter deals v/tth the history of the Institute of American 

* i 

Arts, Its stated alms and purposes, and Its unique place as an Innovative 

• » 

school in the Bureau of Indicn Affairs* school system. Opinions of the stu- 
dents" educational needs were obtained by persona! interviews v/ith the admin- 
istration and teachers. Results of recent tesnng of the students are presented. 

The fourlh chapter describes: (1) the library facilities and materials 
up to October 1969 and (2) the means for funding the initial conversion of 
the library to an instructional rr»aterials center, 1969-1970. The long-fonge 

I 

projection and plans for an Integrated . learning and arts resource center by 
1977 are Included In this chapter . 

The fifth chapter reviews the actual progress made In one year's 

5 -. 

time in the various areas characterizing the physical and functional ottributes 

of the instructional materials center. 

The sixth chapter presents the responses obtained from the students 
and teachers by questionnaires and interviews on the use of the library and 
audiovisual equipment and materials. 

The seventh chapter summarizes the work and results of this thesis 
project and presents conclusions based on the study. 

DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 



The Inst itute of American Indion Arts . Hereafter, within the context 
of this study, "the Institute," "lAiA," or "the school" shall refer to the 
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Institute of American Indian Arts located on Cerrillos Road in Santo Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Culturally different . As used by the v/riter, this term refers to an 
identified group of people with a heritage and values symbolized and ex- 
pressed by language, social relations, government, religion and life styles in 
forms differing from that of other cultural groups. This term is |;referred and 
considered more appiopriote than other designations such as culturally disad 
vantaged" or ''culturally deprived" found in the literoture- 

Title 1. "Title 1" refers to that part of the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965 (PL 89-10)^ svhich pertains to the ol location of government funds 
for overcoming educational deprivation associated with poverty and race. 

BIA, The abbreviation "BIA" will be used for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the United States Government agency under the Department of the 
Interior, v/hich coordinates and directs the diverse aspects of the Indians 
relationship to the government. 

Compensatory education. "'Compensatory education has been aimed 
at modifying the behavior of the individual so that he can better survive in 

^Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (EoEA), 79 Siot. 

27 (1965).' 
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tho educaflonal system or ot olicrinQ the system so that it will be more 

successful Y/iih students having special diff icultios . 

» # 

Sian dards . The word " Stondords " shall refer to the publication, 

■2 

Stondords for S . :hooi N\ed\a Programs , 1969, prepared by a joint committee 
of the American Library Association and the National Education Association. 

Instru ctional /Aaierials Center . The "Instructional Materials Center" 
(In abbreviated form " IMC") shall refer to the facility at the school v/hich 
incorporates the former library. The definition is the same os for "medio 
center" in the Standards .' 

Media ' center . "A learning center in a school where a full range 

of print and audiovisual media, neces*.,ary equipment, and services from media 

3 

specialists are accessible to students and teachers." 

Media. "Printed and audiovisual forms of communication end their 

i4 

accompanying technology." 

• . 

^Edward L. McDill, Mary S. McDill, and J. Timothy Sprehe, 
Strategies for Success in Compensat ory Education: An Appraisal of Evoluation 
. Research (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1969), p. 1. 

^American Library A»ssociation and National Education A^sociotion, 
Stan dards for School Media Programs (Chicago; American Library Association, 
1969), p. XV. , 



^Ibid. 

"^Ibid. 
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Media program. "All the instructional and other services furnished 

I J 

to students end teochers by a media center and its staff. 

* * 

Mu lti-media . "Mulii-media" shall refer to a variety of media in 
its totality. 

AV. "AV" is the abbreviation used for audiovisual, referring to the 
collective instructional technoJogy involving aural and visual perception. 

The librarian. Various terms, such as media or education specialist, 
will be by— passed in thIS' report in favor of the generic title 'librarian to 
mean the professional person in charge of developing and adnjnistering the 
instructional materials center. 

Library assistant . This title is used in this study for the member 

of the instructionol materials center staff v/ho fulfills the job description 
according to GS— 1411— 0, in addition tc performing the duties of 



^Ibid. • 

^U.S., Civil Service Commission, Position Classification Standards: 
GS-1411-0 C^Vashlngton: Government Printing Office, September 1957), 
pT K ^iiis series includes all classes of positions the duties of which are 
to supervise or perform work involved in acquiring, recording, maintaining, 
end circulati.ng library material and rendering library services where such 
work does not require full training in library science, or the equivalent." ’ 
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"rnccJia' technician" . as described in the Standards for School Media Programs . 

The Kennedy Report. The "Kennedy Report" is the popular name 
for o report made by a special Senate committee, 1969, after investigating 
Indian education in the Urdted States. The !ate Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
v/as its first chairman. 

PPBS. The abbreviation "PPBS" refers to Planned Programmed Bud- 
geting System: "A plan for an organization . . . which prescribes actions 

to be taken end activities to be carried on in the future to advance the 

2 

organization's perceived objectives.". 



Standards, p. xv, "Media Technician - A media staff member who 
has tiai.ning below the media specialist level, but who has special competen- 
cies in one or more of the follov.'ing fields: graphics production and display, 

informoilon and materials processing, photographic production, and equipment 
• operation and simple maintenance." 

2 . 

David Novick, "Long-Range Planning Through Program Budgeting" 
(paper presenred at a Working Symposium on Long-Range Forecasting and 
Planning, sponsored by rhe Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, October 1968, at Lake Como, Italy), p. 1. 
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REViEV/ OF THE LITERATURE 



At a time of evaluation and change in educafional programs for all 
youth in the United States, Increasing attention Is drawn to the special prob- 
.lems and needs of children belonging to culturally different minority groups. 
The problems of education for native American Indian children differ from 
those of other ethnic minorities because of an historically unique relalionship 
and dependence on the Federal Government; 

The position of the Indian differs from that of other minorities, 
because Congress, as it extended its rule across the continent, recog- 
nized the Indian tribes os sovereign nations^ and concluded some 400 
separate treaties with them. Many of these agreements promised educa- 
tion as one of the federal services that would be provided in exchange 
for Indian lands. ^ 

The development and application of programs for improving the 
quality and attaining rnore effectual education for Indian youth necessitates 
knowledge and awareness of the social, cultural, traditional, emotional, and 
economic factors influencing the life of the people, past and present. 



Estelle Fuchs, "Time to Redeem^ an Old Promise," Saturday Review, 
January 24, 1970, p. 55. • * 
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INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 



Historical Perspective 
^ ~ * • * 

When the European white man arrived on the shores of the North 
American continent over four hundred years ego, he found the land occupied 
by groups of native peoples to whom he applied the all-embracing term — 
American Indians. Tribal groups, geographically dispersed, differed From each 
other in language, customs and traditions, but shared in common a relationship 
to the soil and land from which they derived their food and sustenance. In 
spite of attempts to assimilate the Indian into the white-anglo pattern of life 
and culture, traditional beliefs and customs have persisted into the twentieth 
century, reinforcing the determination for maintenance of identity by the 

a-, 

Indian. 

The early settlers in the New V/orld considered education as the best 
means for civilizing and Christianizing the children of the "barbarians and 
infidels."^ Education meant teaching the Indian child the skills and knowl- 
edge of the white man's v/ay of life and religion, while ignoring the values 
of th e Indian's own culture. The hoped-for effects, if- not the aim of the 
education forced on ‘^ne Indian, were to obliterate the cultural manifestations 
of his heritage. 



^U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare^, 
Sp ecial Subcommittee on Indian Education, I ndian Education; A National 
Tra gedy - A National Cliollc ngo, 1969 Report, 91st Cong., 1st Sess., 
November 3, 1969 (Woshingten; Government Printing Office, 196?), p. 10. 
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In return for land occupied by white settlers, Indiaris were offered 

treaties by the United States Government with specific provisions for services 

• • 

such as education, medical care, and agricultural training. Four hundred 

treaties v/ere made from 1778 to 1871 in which were established the legal 

.1 

basis and policy for government responsibility in educat||fii the Indians. 

In 1849 the Bureau of Indian Affairs was moved from the jurisdiction 

of the War Department to the Department of the Interior: 

The attitudes of the early Commissioners of Indian Affairs shaped 
the policies of Indian education for the century that followed, given 
the broad legislative discretion granted by Congress to the Secretary 
of Interior, and in turn to the "Head" of Indian Affairs, to manege 
the education of Indians. 2 . , 

The Federal boarding school system was established, necessitated partially by 

the distances and terrain of the reservations. Various religious denominations, 

eager to gain new converts, undertook the "civilizing task" v/ith the support 

of Federal money, but by the beginning of the twentieth cen.tury, the Indian 

Bureau relinquished most of its contracts with the missionary groups because 

3 

of public protest against Federal aid to sectarian schools. 



^bid., pp. 10-11. 

^Ibid., p. 144. 

3 

Edward A. Parmee, Forma! Educction ana* Cu lture Change: A Medu:rn 
Apache India n Con-.munity an d Government Education PiCgiams (.lucson: Uni-r 
versify of Arizona Press, 1968), p. 14. 
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In. 1887, the Dawes Seveialty Act was passed which provided for 

land allotment to individual Indians. Consequently, the Indian tribol base 

► • 

v/as reduced drastically, creating severe economic and social disorgani^iatlon 

of the Indian family. In very harsh terms: • 

This land policy was directly related to the Government's Indian 
education policy because proceeds from the destruction of the Indian 
land base were to be used tc pay the costs of taking Indian children 
fro m their homes and placing them in Federal boarding schools, a system 
designed to dissolve the Indian social structure.^ 

Results of investigation of the depressed social-economic conditions 

3 . . 

of Indians were made in the Meriam Report of 1928. The major findings 

of the survey were that (1) Indians were excluded from management of their 

ov,^n affairs and (2) Indians v/ere receiving poor quality of services (especially 

health and education) from public officials who were supposed to be serving 

their needs. It stressed the need for a relevarit instructional curriculum 

adopted to the background of the students, awareness of a child's problems 

in adapting to an alien language, and lack of participation by Indian parents 

4 

in direction of their schools. The Meriam Report was most forceful in Its 



1 



U.S., Congress,- op. cit.. 



Ibid . 



p . 12 . 



The Meriam Report was prepared by the Brookings Institution of 
Washington, D.C. (formerly institute for Government Research) under the 
direction of. Lew'is Meriam of the University .of Chicago. * 

4 

U.S., Congress, op. qir., p. 13. 
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analysis and criticism of the Federal off-reservation boarding schools, pointing 
out the -y^rianc^^ views of educotion end social work, which 

regard home and family as essenticii institutions from v/hich it is undesiiable 
to uproot children." 

The inhumanity of the policies of the 1920's was dramatized most 
vividly in the situation of Navaho children under nine years of age who were 
forcibly removed from their families to strange surroundings to be taught about 
a v/orld alien to previous experience and language. The emotional irnpact 
and unpleasant association with white-anglo education has lasted to the 
present. 

The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 was passed to correct som.e 
of the Injustices defined in the Meriam Report. Programs in bilingual educa- 
tion, adult basic education, training of Indian teachers, Indian culture, and 

in-service teacher training were started. A move was made to discontinue 

2 

boarding schools in favor of day schools. 

Assimilation of the Indian into the mainstream of American life was 
still the goal of Government policy in education. The Johnson-O 'Ma I ley 
Act of 1934, Public Law 815, and Public Lav/ 874 were designed to 



^bid., p. 154. 
^Ibid., p. 32. 
^Ibid., pp. 33-34. 



Ibid., p. 13. 
'^Sbid., pp. 32-33. 
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encourage and provide attendance of Indian children at public schools 

adjacent to or In the vicinity, of their homes and reservations. Federal funds 

• * 

were av/arded to state governments and local school districts to offset the 
cost of providing education for children wlicse families resided on fax-exempt 
property (reservations). 

^Ai 5 interpretatIon and confusion In use of Federal funds by the public 
schools produced very little In the way of direct pertinent education for 
Indian youth . ^ Indian children encountered confl let v/Ith white society that 
inhibited the learning process and created Increased tensions In cultural Iden- 
tity. “Teachers showed a rather shocking unawareness of Indian problems, 

which differed from those of the overage non- Indian student . ” Rather than 

& 

integrating the Indian Into the anglo school society, the cultural differences 
were occentuated In classroom performance to the detriment of the Indian 

3 

youth's pride end self-concept. 

The Indian Student 

In spite of the destructive assaults on cultural, economic, and 
spiritual survival, the Indian population is Increasing at the rate of 3.3 per- 
cent per year. If the present rate of growth continues, the population will 

^Ibid., pp. 34-44. 

2 * 

Parmee, op. cit., p. 28. 

^Ibid., p. no. 

24 
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double in tvi^enty-one years» * !n 1968, there v/ere 152>088 Indian children 
-beiv/een the ages of six and eighteen: 61.3 percent attended public schools, 

32.7 percent v/ere enrolled in Fedferal schools, and 6 percent in mission and 
other schools. Some 6,616 school-cge children were not in school at all. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates 77 boarding schools and 147 day 
schools.^ 

Academic record . Brophy and Aberle, in their compilation of the 
findings of the Commission on the Rights, Liberties, and Responsibilities of 
the American Indian, wrote; 

The majority of Indian pupils today are either above the general 
age level for their respective classes or are below academic norms, and 
they drop out of school more frequently than do their non- Indian class- 
mates. The' problem is to find the method of teaching and the kind of 
school environment most conducive to the progress of the non- English- 
speaking Indian. 2 

They commented further: 

Available evidence supports the viev/ that Indian students have about 
the same mental equipment as other American children. Under certain 
circumstances even the most gifted of any race may rank low in. I.Q. 



1 



U.S., Congress, op. cit., p. 55. 



Ibid., p- XII. Tv/o special schools bring the total to 226 federally 
run schools in 1970. 

3 

William A. Brophy and. Sophie D. Aberle (cornps.). The Indian : 
America's Unfinished Business, Report of the Commission on the Rights, Liber- 
ties, and Responsibil ities of the American Indian (Norman, Okla.; University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1966), p. 138. 
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tests, which reflect "ncrmal" exposure to hochs, English conversation, 
and even 'materia! gadgets, none of which are common in underprivileged 
homes, indian or not . ^ 

• » 

After two years of study and investigation, a special Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Education published a report iri 1969, Indian Education; A 
National Traged y - A National Challenge , which Is the most exhaustive state- 
• ment of the source ond delineation of problems In Indian education to date. 

It repeats some of the findings of the Meriam Report of 1928. Among the 
statistical InformotiotT presented In the Kennedy Report are: 

The average educational level for all Indians under' Federal super- 
vision is five school years; 

Dropout rates for Indians are tv/ICe the national average; 

Only 3 percent of the Indian students v/ho enroll in college graduate; 
the national average is 32 percent; 

The BIA spends only $13.00 per year per child on textbooks ond 
supplies, compored to a national average of $40; 

Only 18 percent of the students in Federal Indian schools go on to 
college; the national average Is 50 percent.^ 

Students graduating from Federal schools are on the average more 
than 2 years belov/ national norms on achievement tests. Many students 
graduate with litlle better than a 9th-grade level o‘f proficiency .3 

The Kennedy Report makes the following conclusions and recommendations: 

The complexity of the problems associated with cross-cultural 
education merit substantial research and development and the continuing 
adoption of promising innovations as they are discovered or developed. 



^Ibid., p. 139. 

^U.S., Congress, pp. Xll-XIil. 
^Ibid., p. 100. 
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The presenr assumptions underlying the conventionol approach of both 
Federal arid public schools hove not been valid, and a systematic ' search 
for more realistic approaches Is clearly irn order. 1 

. the funds ovallable for the education of American Indians bo 
substantially increased, and that provision be mode for advance funding 
of BIA education programs to permit effective planning and recruitment 
of personnel 

... a major effort be undertaken immediately to (a) develop 
culturally sensitive curriculum materials, (b) train native teachers, and 
(c) promote teaching as a career among Indian youth. ^ 

Public schools have not developed appropriate programs and cujricula 



for their Indian students. Edward Parmee describes the situation for Apache 



Indian youth: 

By refusing to ctccept family and community influences as a part of 
■ the education of Apache teen-agers, the program initiated by the Wh.ites 
became a major source of confusion and frustration, rather than one of 
itiotivatlon and learning. At home on the reservotion, many chlldien 
V/ere taught to respect traditional beliefs and taboos, to learn their 
native tongue, and to behave in the manner of their elders. In school, 
these same children were being compelled to learn English and v/ere 
scolded for speaking Apache. They v.'ere being exposed to books tnat 
depicted their ancestors as thieves and murderers, wliile the white man 
was shown as the highest achievement of civilization. In school, these 
same teen-agers were told that the environment of their home their 
reservation — was corruptive and degrading ond opposed to progress. 

Such was the prevailing atmosphere of learning. 



O 

ERIC 



^Ibid., pp. 105-6. 

^Ibid . , p . 111. 

^Ibid., p. 116. 

^Pa.mee, op- cit., p. 110. 
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Lo nguc-ge problems . The curriculum In the public school Is based 
oa the use of English; different value systems and cultural concepts make 
learning English difficult for the non-English-speaking Indian child: "There 

are nearly 300 Indian languages in usve today in the United States. More 
than one-half of the Indian youth betv/een the ages of 6 and 18 use their 
native language."^ Although there are increasing efforts and support for 

programs in teaching English as a second language (TESL)^ most teachers 

. '2 

do not know the Indian languages. 

Silence and non-participation in verbal classroom activity is a 
reflection of difficulties that the student encounters in learning to use a 
language different from that of his home environment. Unwillingness to 

S'. 

question, engage in debate, or speak out, may be a result of his cultural 

heritage of non-aggressiveness or competitiveness: 

The Indian child, taught to be passive, may have been punisl'od 
at home for aggressive behavior, whereas in the classroom self-osscrtion 
may be regarded as desirable. An Indian child probably suffers from 
o feeling of guilt if he tries to outdo his classmates, yet his public 
school tecschers expect him to compete and, if possible, to excel. ^ 



. Summary 

The syniptoms of inability to cope with a white-oriented, mono- 
cultural educalional system ere manifested in poor academic performance 




U.S., Congress, op. cit,, p. 116. 
Brophy and Aberle, op. cit., p. 144. 



^Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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.records and negafive studenh and parental attitudes toward schooling. The 
social problems of Indians are related to early school drop-outs, alienation, 
drunkenness, and a high suicide rate. The past failure of education for 
Indians, both in. BIA and public schools, indicates the need for selecting 
and developing innovative and creative programs that allow the Indian to 
maintain his " Indlan-ness" in harmony with the knowledge and technology 
of the twentieth century. 



INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION 



The past two decades have been a time of change and Innovation 
in educational theories and teaching institutions throughout the country. 

The development of mass media technology, and the use of audiovisual equip- 
ment and its accompanying materials have becofne integral to changing pat- 
terns of teaching methods and learning. The printed v/ord is no longer the 
only medium for the retention end transmission of Information; new media, 
made possible by technological discoveries, are availoble to teacher and 
student for diverse learning enrichm.ent end experience. According to 
Marshall McLuhan, media are extensions of the human senses, creating a 
. changed environment conducive For new and expanded patterns of association 



U.S., Congress, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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and perception. New approaches in teaching involve the concept that the 

• natural learning process incorporates diverse and broad experience beyond the 

» • 

accumulation of discrete segments of information: 

And since the knowledge explosion has blown out the walls between 
subjects, there will be a continued move toward interdisciplinary swapping 
and understanding. Many of the categorical walls between things are 
artifacts left over from the packaging days of print. 2 



Instructi onal Materials Centers 

Traditionally, libraries have housed printed materials of all forms. 
With the advent and acceptance of non-book materials as part of the educa- 
tipno! scene, the role of the library has changed: 

No longer is, it "just a library," or* "a storehouse of books," or "a 
film center." Far from it. Thanks largely to the increasing attention 
now being given generally- to these and other resources, eaucational media 
centers are coming to be seen as key elements in the work of the 
schools.^ 

The school library, incorporating a variety of resources and functions 
is termed variously as an "instructional materials center," an "educational 
media center," a "learning center," or other. Robert M. Brown makes a 



^Marshall McLuhan, Understan ding Media: The Extensions of Man 
(New York: McGrav/— Hill Book Co., 1964), pp. 3—8. 

^John M. Culkins, "A Schoolman's Guide to Marshall McLuhan," 
Saturday Review , March 18, 1967, p. 72. 

^James W. Brown, Richard B. Lewis, and Fred F. Harcleroad, AV 
Instruction': Media and Methods (3d ed.; New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
T^, p. 51. 
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distinction between the terms "Instructional” and "learning" as representing 
tv/p different concepts of services as determined by the school's orientation 

♦ 9 

to a particular educational program or philosophy: 

The term "Instructional Materials Center" is open to question, be- 
cause it supposes that the function rather than the service of such a 
center is to be a warehouse or supply house for materials. . . . The 
basic service of the Instructional Miatericls Center (IMC) is to efficiently 
and effectively organi::e materials of alt types so that they are readily 
available to students and faculty.^ 

He suggests that the title "Learning Center" be used to describe a facility 

that "incorporates organization and services which reflect new ideas in educa- 

2 

tion to make an individual more responsible for his learning." . 

-Within the context of this study, . confusion in terminology v/Ill be 
avoided by using "Instructional /'Materials Center" to coincide with the term 
used by the adminisi ration of the Institute for their proposed facility incor- 
porating audiovisual materials and related programs. 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965^^ 



Passage and implerhentation of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (ESEA) has given positive help and support to local school 



^Robert M. Brov/n, "The Learning Center," AV Communication 
Review , XVI, 3 (Fall, 1968), 294. 

^Ibid., p. 296. 



■ ^"Ar^ Act: 
tional opportunities 
Stat. 27 (1965). 



To strengthen and Improve educct'onal quality and educa- 
in the Nation's elementary and secendety schools." 79 
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districts bv providing monies to purchase educational materials and make 
services available v/here funds had been limited; 

Since the use of all types of audiovisual media and materials has 
been limited drastically in the past by lack of local or state funds, this 
federal encouragement has been a principal factor ip making thet'ii avail- 
able and encouraging their organization for optimum use.^ 

The provisions in Title I of ESEA v/ere designed to: 

Meet the needs of educationally deprived children (Title I) — disad- 
vantaged children in low-income areas; children in Institutions for the 
handicapped, neglected, or delinquent; children of migratory agricultural 
workers and American Indian children attending federal schools. 2 . 

One of the most popular features of Title I has been the input of Indian para- 

professionals as aides in the classroom; this has served to bridge cultural gaps 

between the student, school, and community, as welt as providing employment 

for Indians.^ 

Recently, Congress has voted to continue the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to 1973. Among the provisions is the extension of the Office 
of Education's authority to transfer Title I funds to the Interior Department 

to pay for the education of poor children living on Indian reservations and 

4 

attending Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. 



1 



Brown, Lev/is, and Horclerood, op. cit., p. 6. 



^Ibld., p. 68. 



U.5., Congress, op. cit., p. 94. 

4 

"Congress Clears $25-Billion Elementary Education 
sional C^uorterly, XXVIII (April 10, 1970), 9.47. 
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Standards for School Media Progyam s' , ' 

Significant social chang^^, educational developments, end techno- 
logical innovations since 1960 have riecessitated revision of all previous 
standards. In 1969, a joint committee of the American Association of School 
Librarians and tlie Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the Notional 
Education Association published the new Standards for School Media Program s. 

The stated objectives of the revised standards were (1) to bring 
standards in line v/ith the needs and requirements of today's educational goals 
and (2) to coordinate standards for school library and audiovisual programs. 

The Standards should not be construed as requiring strict conformance and 
adherence in de,veioping on instrucriona! Riaterlal? program, but ralher serving 
as guidelines: 

... Schools with innovative curricula and IriStrucrional techniques 
will need and want to go beyond the quantitative standards, but for 
schools v/hich have not yet fully achieved their objectives, the standards 
con serve as a guide for c’narring goals to be reached in progressive steps 
over a planned period of time.^ 

According to the Standards , a school media program should provide: 

Consultant se»"vices to improve learning, instruction, and 
the use of media resources and facilities 



^American Lib:-aiy Associotion and National Education Association, 
Standards for School Media Programs (Chicago; American Library Association, 
1969), p. X. , 

^Ibid. 
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Insfruction to improve learning through the. use of printed 
and audiovisual resources 

Information on new educdtional developments 

New materials erected and produced to suit special needs 
of students and teachers 

Materials for class instruction and individual investigation 
and exploration 

Efficient working areas for students, faculty, end media staff 

Equ Iprnent to convey materials to the student and teacher^ 
in appraising the Standards , Barry Mvorris states: 

It must be understood, that the Standards are designed to implement 
a program . . . they ore not designed to stand by themselves and 

exist for their own merit. . . . The curriculum end program come 

•first. The personnel, equipment and materials must fit the program 
in which they are to be used. . . .2 

Selection of medio and materials for an integrated medio center 
program follows the some rules as with book selection; there needs to be 
familiarity v/ith the limitations end scope of a particular medium: 

The selection of non-book materials Is - . . based ultimately on the 
same principles as the selection of books; one seeks the best material 
available in terms of authority, accuracy, effectiveness of presentotion, 
usefulness to the community etc. As with books, selection will be 
affected by the type of library. Its size, the community In which it 
functions arid the librarian's conception of the purposes of the institution.^ 



^ Ibid . , p . 4. 

2 

Barry Morris, “The Dollars end Sense of the Standards," School Library 
Journal , April 15, 1970, p. 1569. 

3 

Mory D. Carter and Wallace J. Bonk, Building Library Collectiops 
(Mvetuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1969), pp. 52-53. • 
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The cleveloprnent of o media center at the Institute of American Indian Arts 
'should be guided by the specie! needs of the Indian students and the stated 

• f 

objectives of the school's program. 



INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS AND INDIAN EDUCATION 

Recognition of the educational problems of the culturally different 
has challenged the premise of classroom hoirivogeneity and the monocultural 
basis of public school programs and methods.^ Enlightened educators have 
becomo critical of past policies and suggest a change in attitude: 

The federal government has traditionally been reluctant to become 
involved in local educational issues. . . But the basic problem is 

that, v/hite, middle-class America has long paid lip service to culturol 
diversity • the richness thot olien cultures have added to Amencan 
life — v/hile rejecting the culturally different In practice. It may 
be that the time has come for us to leorn from our own rhetoric, to 
accept in practice as v/ell as in theory the values of diversity, end 
to provide an environment in wldch minority cuhuros can flourish.^ 

Peter Schreg c-uestions the traditional approach to education: 

. . . we should have learned in the post decade that there is no 
magic In the single school system or in any set of curricular prescriptions, 
ond that the most successful motivating device may simply be the sense 
that one has chosen what one wants to learn and under what conditions. . . 



^Jack D. Forbes, Educati on of the Culturally Different: A Multi- 
‘ Culture! Approach (Berkeley: Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
ond Development, 1968), pp . 1-26. 

• ^James Cass, "Education in America: An Issue for the Seventies," 
Saturday Review , January 24, 1970, p. 53, 

^Peter Schrag, "End of the Impossible Dream," Saturday Reviev/ , 
September 19, 1970, p. 94. 
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The unsfructured classroom, individualized learning, ungraded schools, 

c 

programmed ‘earning — are all part of an exploratory approach toward 

• • 

improving the teaching/learning process. Peter Marin feels that: 

The natural process of learning seems to move naturally from 
experience through perception to abstraction in a fluid continuous 
process fhot cannot be clearly divided into stages. •. . . We cut 
• into the natural movement of learning end try to force upon the stu- 
■ dents the end product, abstraction, while eliminating experience and 
ignorir^g their perception. ^ 

Media and the L earning Process 

A task force survey report mode to the Audiovisual Committee of 
.the Aumerican Library Association recommended that there be more intensive 
study of programs involving audiovisual Instruction and assessment of their 
transferability to Illiraries operating in different environments. Centers should 
be developed according to functions and heeds of the users; interest and 
research ore needed in furthering such programs. There should be "commit- 
ments from librarians to develop those special A-V service programs which 

2 

may assist instruction of the retarded, the disadvantaged, homebound," and 
"help meet instructional, informational, or general enrichment service needs." 

^ Peter Marin, "The Open Truth and Fiery Vehemence of Youth," 

The Cen ter Magozine, II, 1 (January, 1969), 68. 

2 

C. Walter Stone, "AV Task Force Survey Report," American 
Libraries , Jenuary, 1970, p. 41. ’ 

^Ibid., p. 43. , 
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There is as yef no conclusive evidence that shov/s significcnt 

differences betv/ecn classes taught v/holly by instructionol medio and those 

• * 

taught in the conventional ways. Hov/ever, "^the empirical evidence demon- 
strates a distinct advantage to techniques and strategies that make adequate 
and creative uses of instructional technology." "Educational media are 

occupying increasingly important and significant roles in al i; of instruc- 

. „2 

tional programs or in implementing various innovative projects." 



Me dia and the Culturally Different 

A study of media centers in three inner cities' schools, v/here the 
majority of children belonged to racial and ethnic minorities of iov/- income, 
non-English-speoking families, showed that existing media center programs 
were geared more to fitting the students into the dominant American middle- 
class life than fulfilling the special, unique educational needs of the children: 

In the opinion of the largest percentage of the teachers, the 
materials in the media centers were more appropriate for supporting 
the instructional program than for meeting the special needs of the 
pupils being served. . . .3 



^Don H. Coombs, "^'4otes from ERIC," Audiovisual Instruction , XV, 

7 (September, 1970), 67. 

2 

Brown, Lewis, and Harcleroad, op. cit., p. 17. 

•> 

.S ., Deparl rnent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Descriptive Case Studies of Nine Elementary School Media Centprs 
in Three Inner Cities (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1969), 

p. 178. 
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Availcibilit/ of technology and materials Is .not the sole contingency 
for improved educotion; selection of the proper materials is important in the 
instruci lono I materials center concept. Smith and Vcndcr/sAeer state! 

Probably the first requirement is that of validity “ the quality of 
suitability for the specific learner group and for the situation being 
portrayed, including both direct and incidental features. ... The 
content of media for the disadvantaged is crucial. . . - Media must 
reflect the v/hofe culture from which they emerge, or they are as 
harmful to flTe advantaged as to the disadvantaged . 1 

F. Ward Brunson, in ‘‘Creative Teaching of the Culturally 
Disadvantaged," wrote: 

Evidence of teachers* opinions, test grodes and pupils* opinions 
indicates that ... oudio—visual instruction is a superior method for 
educoting the culturally disadvanloged in the field of social stuoies. 
Directed listening with a completion guide sheet irnproves the student s 
obility to ofganii:.e materia!, increases his vocabuiciy and helps his 
retention. . . . The same technique has been used v/ith motion 

pictures, sound filmstrips and lectures, and ,tape recordings.^ 

Two Junior high schools in Tucson, Arizona, have made efforts In 
developing programs suited to the needs of disadvantaged students from 
bilingual or non-Eng! ish~speaking homes. Iris Mulvaney reported the goals 
and methods employed: 

To achieve these goals (to motivate and to increase facility in 
English) the teams have complete treedom to develop or discover instruc- 
tional materials. Teachers hove learned that V/haf they might consider 



Vichard VV . Smith onc^' A. W. VanderMecr, "Media and Education 
of the Disadvantaoed; A Rationale/' Audiovisual Instructio n^ X, 1 (January, 
1965), 9. '' ’ 

2 / 

F. Ward Brunson, "Creative Tcaclilng of the Culturally Disadvan- 

taged," Audiovisua l Instruction , X, 1 ^January, 1965), -30-3 1 . v 
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the strr.plest hnov/ledge end most basic experience cannot be taken for 
granted os' being v/ithin the background of these students. Since units 
• must be experiniental and experientially based/ innovations and expIora~ 
tions are conti nuou j . Use or speakers, dernonsi'rations/ neA'Sh^-Jpers, 

■ overhead projectors, Rsicrophones, tape recorders, listening lobs, film- 
strips, and film projectors v/ere constant, cs v/ere visits to community 
resources.^ 

Mulyaney concluded: 



The real need is to incorporate such instruction into the curriculum 
in a planned sequence from the time, these children enter school, but . 
regardUss of the grade level at v/hich such an attempt is made, . . . 
consistent use of varied media can speed learning for these students.^ 



Medic; and Indians 

The Kennedy Report on Indi an cduc crior. emphasizes ond recommends 
the use of innovation and modern technology for improving Ind'ai'i educ'^f. ion. 

The complexity, of the problems associated v/ith cross-cultural 
education merit substantial research and developnient ano the continuing 
adoption of promising innovations as they are discovered or devcloped.3 

These schools will — have the finest teachei's, familiar v/itn Indian 
history, culture, ond language — feature on enriched curriculum, special 
guidance and counseling programs, modern instructional material, a 
sound program to teach English os a second language ... 

Education must be viewed as a single, continuing process which 
ranges from pre-school through adulthood. Beginning with pre-school 



^ Iris Mulvaney, "Teaching Students from Bilingual or Non-English 
Speaking Homes," Audiovisual Instruction , X, 1 (January, 1965), 34. 
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experience for a!! Indian children, the research and developrr.ent 
capacity of the appropriate agencies should be strenglhened, in order 
to tailor educational programs to the needs of Indian people. Study 
should be made of the possible, application of nev/ educational 
• technologies. . . 

Resistance by the American Indian to assimilation and problems v/Ith 
the English language have resulted in poor ocademic performance by Indian 
youth in white-oriented and directed schools: 



The greatest single problem that Indian students must overcome in 

the schools is language All of their education must be acquired 

in whet is for them a foreign language. The fact that their languages 
are orally oriented while the one they learn in school is visually- 
oriented only increases the difficulty. 2 

Brophy and Aberle state that a specific educational need among 



Indian children is for learning to speak English to cope with the v/hite 
culture: 



. . . there must be sought out and adopted the type of 

training most calculated to enable teachers to cross cultural 
and assist Indian children to think and to speak in English.^ 



teacher 

barriers 



Indian children need to be given firsthand knov/ledge of many of 
the institutions and customs of our society. They should hove a bridge 
to take them into the average v/hite cultural environment .... 



Ibid., p. 193. . 

o 

■^Patrick E. Graham and Judson H. Taylor, "Reservations and Tribal 
•Customs; History and Language," Journal of American Indian Education , VIII, 
3 (1969), 23. 

vVilliam A. Brophy and Sophie D. Aberle (comps.). The Indian : 
America's Unfinished Business (Norman, Oklo.: University of Oklahoma Pres%, 
T966), p. 138. 

^Ibid., p. 151. 
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The significance of the inherited culture of the child should be 
■ recognized os an importont influeo^e In accomplishment. Stephen Bayne 
points out that It is not only the materials used In teaching, but also the 

form of the sy.rom v.'hich has Import: 

The form of an education system as well os the content Is a vehicle 
for perpetuaring the values of the culture operating the system. Mere 
inclusion of Indian culture materials In the content of curricula for 
American Indian children without radical alteration of the form of the 
education process seriously perverts the means of the materials from 
their meaning witli the native culture.! 

Bayne argues for Indian-directed community schools where the family end 

community can participate . In the educational process v/Ith the child according 



to Indian values. 

Though the Indian has resisted assimilation Into v/hite culture, he has 
not been immune to certain aspects of white technology. As Vine Delorla, 
Jr., says: " A.cccmmodatlon to white society is primarily in terms of gaming 

additional techniques by which they can give deeper root to. existing Indian 
traditions."^ The plch-up truck has replaced the horse as a means of trans- 
portotion. The New Mexico pueblo, looking very much as it did one hun- 
dred years ego, has television antennas rising from each adobe roof. Edm.und 



Indian 

1969), 



^Stephen L. Bayne, "Culture Materials In Schools' Programs for 
Students," Journal of American Indian Education , IX, 1 (October, 

1 . 






^Vine Delorla, Jr., Custer Died for Your Sins (Nev/ York: 
Macmillan Co., 1969), p. 239. 
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Wilson tells of oitending a Seneca New Year's religious ceremony in upper 

Nev/ York State. While the ceremony was being conducted in one room, 

• • 

an audience of young and old was watching television in the adjoining 

1 

room. 

If the v/ritten word and a strange language (compounded by cultural, 
hisforical and emotional factors) is a barrier to learning, might not the 
accomplishment of educational achievement be through audiovisual experience? 
The Indian is receptive to movies and television; Indian youth shaie with 
white youth an affinity for tape recorders and recordings. Samuel Cohen 
observes: 

A great deal of cognitive change is possible among individuals v/ho 
do not know how to read. The use of audiovisual techniques and mate- 
rials, including charts, recordings, radio and television programs, pic- 
tures, and programmed materials can enable an Illiterate or semi-illiterate 
youth or adult to master considerable- sophistication in skills, information, 
and concepts.2 

Media Programs in Indian Schools 



.The literature reporting specifically on libraries and use of audiovisual 
materials in educational programs for Indians 'nas been sparse and limited. 

More recently, the force of current events has generated an awareness for 



^Edmund Wilson, Apolog ies to the Iroquois; With a Study or the 
Mohawks- in High Steel by Joseph Mitchell (.New York: Farrar, Strauss, 
1960), p. 204." * 

^Samuel Cohen, "Helping the Child Who Doesii't Moke the Grade, 
Audiovisuol Instruction, X, 1 (January, 1965), 17. 
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the need of correcting and improving educational policies and methods for 
• teaching ethnic minority children in the United States. 

Libraries and media centers. Writing for the BIA. in 1965, Hildegard 



Thompson said: 

Recognizing the importance of visual and auditory reinforcements, 
the Bureau has designed a m.aterials center to be included In all nev/ 
schools, and during the past year has constructed several such centers. 

The mate.ials center adjoins the library and the two function as a unit. 

The materials center is equipped v/Ith a variety of visual and auditory 
materials and equipment for use by both teachers and students. Work 
space Is pros'ided for both Individual v/ork and small group activity.^ 

She concludes: 

The library-materials center is becoming the heart of the instructional 
program, in Bureau schools. This center is making a great contribution to 
the Bureau's effort to bring under-educated, disadvc.ntaged Itidian children 
and youth abreast with the needs of the tv/entieth century. ^ 

A study based on a questionnaire survey conducted on library services 
in Indian schools in 1967 found that: 

I 

A number of the reporting schools have collections of audiovisual 
materials including films, filmstrips, recordings, topes, art prints, maps, 
globes, transparencies and others as well as audiovisual equipment includ- 
ing movie projectors, filmstrip projectors, overhead projectors, opaque 
projectors, record players, and tape recorders. One school has its own 
closed circuit teles'lsion. Four have their own audiovisual centers separate 
from the library. Many have their own equipment and get the materials 
from the service-wide film library operated by the BIA In Brigham City, 



1 ... 



Hildegard Thompson, "Indian Miatorlals Centers," Audiovisual 
jn struction , X, 1 (January, 1965), 39. 

^Ibid. 
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U^oh. . ... There Is no poti-erri to the kinds and amounts of audio- 

visual materials and equipment in relaiicn either to the size or the 
grcde-lev.e! of the schools. ^ .. 

There v/ere 81 responses to 115 questionnaires sent out. The Institute of 
American Indian Arts v/as not included in the survey. The summary and 
conclusions made from tabulatior^ of the responses were: 

Indian schools generally do not meet the majority of the American 
Library Association's minimum standards for school libraries. ... A 
drastic increose in the number of full-time professionally trained librarians 
and of paid library clerks is needed in the majority of Indian schools in 
order to provide even the minimum of library service. 2 

The Instructional Service Center at Brigham City, Utah, v/as estab- 
lished in June 1968 by the BIA to provide a variety of educational services 
to the many schools and teachers within Its system. It maintains a library 

and o film collection in addition to planning and conducting workshops and 

. . i 3 

troining sessions for school personnel. 

State libraries have a role and responsibility to provide direction 
and programs in library service to Indians. V/illlam D. Cunningham, Library 



Mary Estelle Ford, "A Survey Concerning Library 
to Students In Selected Indian Schools in the United States 
lished Mvaster^s thesis, San Jose (Collfornia) State College, 
Co.nmun'catlon with the author identified the school with a 
tion as Sherman Institute of Riverside, Californio. 



Services Accessible 
in 1967" (unpub- 
1968), pp. 30-31. 
large AV collec- 



^Ibld., pp. 41-42. 

3 

U.S., Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Ins! ructional Service Center (VVashlngton; Division of Instructlonol Services, 
1970). 
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1 

Services Program Officer for Healib, Education and Welfare, Region VI, 
wrote in tiie Li brary Journal : . ^ ^ 

It is In the area of tradition and culture that the library might form 
a bridge and be of greatest benefit to the Indian. "Cultural ly deprived" 
is one of the unfortunate social worker terms that has crept into common 
usage. The term is most often used to ch.arocterlze anyone or anything 
that has not had the "advantages" of a white middle-class culture. 
Libraries through their programs to Indians, Blacks, and Mexican- 
Americans can do the language a favor and expand our social con- 
sciousness by . . . showing that cultural deprivation does not exist. 2 

He feels that "It cannot be a library program necessarily based on what. we 

3 

have done before or the traditional concept of library service." 

An account has been written on the bookmobile service provided by 
N ew Mexico to the scattered Indian reservations within the state. The older 
people, shy at ffrst, sometimes v/ith no more than third grade level reading 
ability, responded to magazines and picture books on farming and home- 
• making. The children wonted books dealing with horse stories, love, 
mysteries, Indians, and Indian life.**^ 



Region VI: North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, lc»v/a, 

.Mi ssouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 



• day')/' 



Williarn D. Cunningham, 
Library Journal, XCIV, 22 



"Anto Wicharti (Sioux for 'dawn of a new 
(December 15, 1969), 4496. 



^Ibid., p. 4499. 

* 4 

'William H. Farrington, "Statewide Outreach: Desert Booktrails 
to the Indians," Wilson Library Bulletin, XLIII, 9 (May, 1969), 864-71. 
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After visiting the Fort Hal! Reservation, Pocatello, Idaho, Gerald 
• Shi^ilds, editor of American Libraries, gave a critical and depressing account 
of the library services available to the students in the area. 

Y/e talked of the use of the library and found that it was low. 
Lipovac shov/ed us the audiovisual equipment in a library closet. It 
wos not impressive. He explained the need for production equipment 
and materials to help the Indian student develop projects related to 
sociol studies ond the language orts. Media labs and allied equipment 
are lacking in all of the surrounding schools. ... He noted that there 
v/as no dearth of ideas, just a lack of funds. ^ 

He commented further: 

The use of media to provide visual and audio experience needed 
by these special students should be integrated into the instructional 

program But here in Fort , Ho 11 is o poignant example of the 

need for centralized medio services within the schools to meet those 
rare moments v/hen motivation and interest of the student can be met, 
and the eduebtive process can begin io have meaning and purpose.- 

Shields suggested a specially funded project to send a mobile library unit 

through the reservation "to help young and old explore their own lives and 

.3 

their futures through the use of all kinds of medio. 



I nnovative Indian schools . A new direction in education for Indians 
is provided by the program of the Rough Rock Demonstration School in 



for Fort 
857-58. 



^Gerald R. Shields and 
Hall’s Library Service," 



George Sheppard, "American Indians: Search 
Aniericon Libraries, I, 9 (October, 1970), 



"'Ibid., p. 859. 



'^Ibid., p. 860. 
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Arizona. Taught by Indians, It Involves the local Navaho community; the 
parents and on all-Navaho school board plan and direct the curriculum. 

Its success so far Is encouragement for further experimentation In providing 
more effective educational programs for culiurally different children.^ A 
library is listed among its facilities. The children and parents take pride 
and interest in their school: 

The curriculum Includes everything traditional, as Navajo history 
(taught daily by Navajo parents) for which a series of tapes has beep 
prepared on such subjects as foods, sv/eatbaths, pottery, and legends. 
Navajo Biographies, a book In which "there are a few more Indian 
victories," v/as developed for use with Indlon students.^ 

The first and only college for and by Indians was started In January 
1969. The Navajo Community College at Many Forms, Arizona, from the 

, ir 

very first recognized the importance of having a library directed by a pro- 
fessiona* librarian for their program. The establishment of a library program 
was made possible through the interest and generosity of many people: 

The library Is supported by the Mrs. Lucy Moses Gift, the Donner 
Foundation, anonymous donors and a natlonv/ide Friends of the Library 



Vaul Ccnklln, "Good Day at Rough Rock," American Education , 
in, 2 (Februory, 1967), 4-9. 

2 

Ibid., p. 8. 

^"Rough Rock's Bilingual Program Provides 'Pride,'" Journal of 
Ai.icrlcan Indian L^’ucation, IX, 3 (Mvay, 1970), 26. 

^Bernard E. Richardson, "A V/ind Is Rising," Library Journal , XCV , 
3 (February 1. 1970), 463-67. 
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organizaMon. Because of this interest, the College Library is able to 
develop collections to support present and anticipated instructional pro- 
grams and, in addition, is developing a collection of Indian materials - 
which already exceeds 1,800 items. 1 

The Navajo Comm.unity College Genf j! Catalog of 1970-1971 describes the 

Leorning Center v/hich contains audiovisual equipn^ent and materials. The 

’ 

library contains 10,000 volumes, of which 8,500 are already catalogea, 

2 

classified, and on the open shelves for student use. 



SU/nAMARY 

It is not enough today for’ libraries to be the storage place for 
sources cf information- They can furnish communication assistonce through 
a variety of media and methods to enable the user to achieve some goal. 
James Brown asks six key questions relevant to the communication runction 

of librar les: / 

- — What is to be communicated (the content, the "message")? 

— To v/hom? 

—For v/hat purpose (objectives)? 

— Through v/hat medium (or channels)? 

—Under what circumstances or conditions (employing which 
procedures)? 

^Ngvajo Community College Genera I Cctoiog, 1970-1971 (Many ^ 
Farms, Arizona), p. 22. 

^ Ibid . , pp. 20-23. 
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—With y/hat results (effects, changes In behavior)?^ 

The reviev/ of the literatur.e, on Indian education in the United States 
and the personal observations of a developing Instructional materials center 
ore directed toward ansv/ering these questions and identifying strengths and 
v/eaknesses which may be used beneficially for a continuing program at the 
Institute of Arr,erican Indian Arts and elsesvhere. 







^ James Brown, "A Persona! Viewpoint," /^vmerican Libraries , X, 1 
(January, 1970), 44. 
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Chapter 3 

THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS 

Educational programs for Indians, both in public schools and within 
the BIA system, have been frequently subject to criticism. On the other 
hand, the program of the Institute of American Indian Axis has been praised 
for its speclolization and student accomplishments in the field of art. The 
gloomy picture of schooling, for' Indians given in the Kennedy Report Is con- 
trasted by its references to the Institute; 

The Bureau's Institute of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, Nev/ 
Mexico, by stressing cultural roots as a basis for creailve expression, 
has helped to develop in many Indian students the selr-affirmatlon 
necessary to enter college v/Ith pride and confidence.^ 

Recommendation is made that other boarding schools be converted tc: special 

« I 

purpose Institutions following the successful example of the Institute, lather 
than perpetuating "their confused and archaic status as mixed academic, 

ii2 

remedial, and disciplinary institutions." 

^U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, Indian Education: A National 

Tragedy - A National Ciiallcnoe, 1969 Report, 91st Cong., Isr Scss. , 
•November 3, 1969 i\'?' ashing ton; Government Printing Office, 1969), p. 

^Ibid., p. 207. 



o 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 



During the 1930's, John Cbilier (then Commissioner of the Bureau 
of IncJkin Affairs) hoc! recommended that American Indian culture, history, 
languages, and arts be included In the school curriculum for .Indian children 
Collier's ideos v/ere ignored by Federal and public schools with the single 
excGpJjon of the Institute of American Inoion 



Brophy and Aberle support the i,T»portonce o» ine arts 
educe! ion as a means for assimilation and reconciliation v/Ith 



in It’.dicn 
v.'hite culture: 



The traditional Indian crafts are a means of identificatiDii both 
for the individual and for the tribe - supply a device for oEtoinir.g ^ 
admirotion, and often give the white man his first appreciation or Indian 



culture. _ , , 

V/ithln ohy cultural group, arts and crafts constitute one or the^ 

most satisfying means of expression. For Indians, to v.’hom English is 
a borrowed and an awkward tongue, their paintings, their sllverwork, 
their jewelry, their pottery, and their weaving provide a stabilizing 
force during the difficult days of cultural transition. 



Writers in current periodicals hove given recognition and publicity, to the 

3 

school for the awards won by Its students and faculty in the art fields. 



Stephen Boyne, "Culture Materials in Schools' Programs for Indian 
Students," Journcil of American Indian Education , IX, 1 (October, 19o9), 1. 

^William A. Brophy and Sophie D. Aberle (comps.). T he Indian ; 
America's Unfinished Business, Repo^v of the Commission on the Rights, 
Liberties, and Responsibilities of the American Indion (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1966), p. 99. 

^Claude M. Ury, "The Institute of American Indian Arts: Where Two 
Cultures Meet in Santa *Fe," Audiovisual Instruction , XV, 3 (March, 1970),. 
78-79. 
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The BIA Office of Education has been included In a network of 
nineteen innovative school systems because of the intecjicted arts and aca- 
demic curriculum at the iAiA: 

While training young Iridians, Eskimos and Aleuts in a spectrum of 
the arts, along with formal education, the school works carefully to 
give the students pride in their ancestry and understanding of their 
cultural heritage. It teaches how those* can become a valuable con- 
tribution to. the world around them, v/hether expressed in painting, writ- 
ing, drama, cera.mlcs or other art fields. When all teaching information 
has been assembled and the results . tabulated. Bureau educators believe 
the same prir.ciples can be applied to other ethnic groups. 

Celled ES ‘70 (Educational Systems for the 70's), the group consists of school 

systems that have developed specialties in a variety of fields, above and 

beyond the standard curricula.^ 

The Santo Fe Indian School 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Board, comp’osr-d of five commissioners 
oppointed by the Secretory of the Inierior, was established in. 1935 to aid 
and encouroge the development of the arts and crafts of Indians and Eskimos 
by promotional and educational programs. With Board sponsorship, the Santo 
Fe Indian School, Santa Fe, New Mexico, developed a strong art department 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy Dunn. The artistic accomplishments of 
.. Its students received wide rccogni^’ion from art connoisseurs In the United 



Bulletin Board, "Indian Education Unit Joins Network of Innovative 
Schools," Journal of American Indian Educotion, IX, 1 (October, 1969), 23. 
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Stotes and Europe who confirmed the validity of the artistry of Indian art 

forms, both traditional and contemporory . Following the 1930's, the program 

• • 

of the Sonta Fe School declined due to the lack of government support and 
interest. 

In 1962, through the recommendations . nd efforts of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board, the old Santa Fe Boarding School v/as remodeled and reacti- 
vated by the BIA as the Institute of American Indian Arts to support an 

.2 

expanded concept of the arts in Indian ed"cation. 

The Institute of Aimorican Indi an Arts, 1962 - 

The Institute of Arnerican Indian Arts opened September 1962 with . 
.140 students reptesenting over 80 tribes from Alaska to Florida (Figure 1). 

. It offers an accredited high school program v/ith arts electives and post-high 

school vocational arts programs as preparation for college, technical schools, 
ond/or employment in arts vocations. Boys and girls, ages 14 to 22, with 
one-fourth or more Indian ance,.,try, are eligible; room, board, tuition, and 

3 

art materials are furnished by the Government to qualified students. 

^ Brophy and Aberle, op. cit., pp . 1C0-1 . 

^U-S., Department of the Interior, Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
Native American Arts 1: Institute of American Indian Arts (Washington; 
Governmenl' Printing Office, 1968), p/ 

^U'.S., Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Sheet, rev. February, . 1968 (Santa Fe, New Mexico: Institute of Americon 
Indian Arts, 1968), p. 1. 
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Arfs and Crafts Board, 
Notive Amor icon Arts 
] nsf itulo of Afr.oricon 
Indian Arts, 1963) 
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/^aintenanc© tasks around the school ore recjulrco of oil e'nrolled students. 

New buildings incorporating the historic architectural style of the 

• • 

area have been added over the past eight years. These Include a modern 
gymnasium, comfortable dormitories^ a museum building foi display of art 
exhibits and a commercial gallery Hoorcstone where the :::udents worl^ 
can be seen end purcb.csed by the public. The smoll, inlimare theater, the 
Kiva, in one of the older original buildings, is used for small-group events, 
v/hile a recently constructed outdoor amphitheater, of dromaticcliy free- form 
concrete, permits performances for large audiences- Dance classes, traditionaii 
and modern, are held In a large \yel !—equipped studio to the accompaniment 
of the beat of a drum. The classrooms ore large, and one unit with movable 

I 

walls can accommodote convocations for tlie entire school. The ort studio 
buildings ore spread around the spacious campus. 

Stufient government is in the form of on elected Senate. Currently/ 
♦he school staff is encouraging more ocrive participation by a wider group of 
students. Students ore allowed off-campus for special events with teachers 
and classes or Into town with a pernnt . • 

Statement of purpose and goals. The Institute is unlgue among the. 
BIA scltools In having a stated purpose. The curriculum places special empha- 
sh on art in. a variety of forms as a means for strengthening the Individual 
student's sense of self through creative expression. The lAIA program aims 



O 
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to provide education for life in toddy's society for the American Indian by 

"constructive use of the unique values of his culture, through emphasis of the 

1 • ' 

arts." 

Mr. Lloyd H. New, a noted artist of Chesokee ancestry (the only 
Indian Commissioner on the Indian Arts and Crafts Board),, has been actively 
connected with the Institute since its founding in 1962. -First serving as Arts 
Director, he has been the Director of the Institute from 196/ to the pre•^ent. 
Cultural Difference cs the Basis for 'Creative Educotion by Mr. Nev/ delineates 
the school's educational philosophy and goals. First published in. 1964, it has 
been revised in 1967 and 1968 to reflect changing educational ideas and rec- 
ognition of the needs and problems of students whose life-goals, languages 
and culture are different from that of middle-class v/hite society: 

The underlying philosophy of the program is that unique cultural 
tradition can be honored and can be used crealively as the springboard 
to a meaningful contemporary life. 

• • •.*•« ••• •••• ♦♦ 

' . . . The goal of the program is to develop educational methods which 
will. assist young Indian people to enter contemporary society v/ith pride, 
poise, and confidence. 2 



^Institute of American Indian Arts, Statement of Purpose , September, 
1968. Appendix C. 

^U.S., Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indioi. Affairs, Cultural 
Difference as the Basis for Creative Ed u cation , by Lloyd H. New, rev., 
December, 1968 Than ta Fe, New Mexico: Institute of American Indian Arts, 

1968), p. 3. 
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The imporfcnce of the lAIA program is not so much in po^t occompl jshnients 

. < 

but in its continuing efforts and purpose in developing innovative programs 
for improving and intensif/ing the ‘fbarning experience of Indian youth. 



Student accom. pl ishir.ents . Since the school's inception, recognition 

•for the artistic cccomplishmenvs of the students has been manifesied by the 
ij-jQCjy invitations to participate in events over a broad geographic ctea ond 
awards in art competition. The school has received publicity in a variety 
of media, attesting to its success in developing the art potentioi of Indidn 
youth. ^ A film, narrated by Vincent Price, a Commissioner on the Indian 

Arts and Crafts Board, has been made depicting the school and its students' 

.,.2 • 

activities. 



Cont inuing educat ion . The Kennedy Report notes the increased 
percentage of lAIA students v/ho continue their education beyond hign schco! 
os compared to the record for Indian students graduating .from other schools, 
public ond government. 

Betv/een 1966 and 1963, 86.2 percent of the graduating students 
continued their education beyond high school — 23.2 percent to college 
ond 63 per cent to the Institute's post-graduate program or formal voca- 
tional troinhig. Students who graduated In tiieir 14th year showed a 



^Appendix D. 

A I A, narrated by Vincent Price (PaShwoy Films, Inc., Columbia, 
Maryland, 1969). 
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college entrance figure of 42.2 percent, thus indicating the value of 
this approach in preparing and motivating Indian students for college.^ 

■ The statistics on graduates for 1970 ehov/ that from a total of .fifty students 

finishing tlie 12th grade, 16 percent go on to college and/or art school, v/Ith 

7.A percent returning to the Institute (Table 1). 



Table 1 



Statistics on 1970 Graduates of the. Institute of American Indian Arts 



Grade 


To College 
o nd/or 
Art School 


To 

Vocational 

Training 


To Return 
to the 
Institute 


Other 

Military 

Employment 

Marriage 


To 

Continue 

Education 


Total 

Students 


. 12-^ 


8 = 16% 


19 = 38% 


12 = 24% 


3 - 6% 


39 = 78% 


50 


' ' 

la 


5 = 20% 


2 = 8% 


16 = 64% 


1 = 4% 


23 = 92% 


25 


14* 


10 = 48% 


5 = 24% 




1 = 4% 


15 = 72% 


21 


Totals 


23 = 24% 


26 = 26% 


28 = 29% 


5 = 5% 


77 = 80% 


96 



Source: Guidance ‘and Counseling Department, 1970. 



The statistical record over the years shows a better performance in continuing 
education of lAIA graduating students as compared for Indians generally, but 
•still the figures are lower than that of the national average of 50 percent who 
go on to college as stated in the Kennedy Report (Table 2). 

. % 

^U.S., Congress, op. cit,, p. 88. 

58 
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Table 2 



Statistics on Graduates, 1966 to 1970, 
of the Institute of American Indian Arts 



June: 

Students: 


: 1966 
: 156 


1967 

143 


1968 

126 


1969 

128 


1970 

96 


Returning to iTiS Institute 


69 


66 


60 


46 


28 


tnrolling in college and/br 
art school 


38 


20 


26 


20 


23 


Enrolling in vocational training 


32 


35 


29 


33 


- 26 


Entering milltory service 


10 


7 


3 


7 


3 


Going into direct eniployment 


3 


o 


5 


1 


2 


Married cnc^'cr future plans 
unknown ^ 


4 


12 


3 


16 


14 


Percentage of students continuing 
education programs 


89% 


% 

84.6% 


92% 


81% 


80% 


Percentage of those v/ho leave lAlA 
entering college and/cr art schoo 


1 43 % 


26% 


39% 


24% 


34% 


Percentage of those v/ho leave lAlA 
entering vocotional training 


36% 


45% 


• 44% 


46% 


38% 


Source: Guidance and Counseling 


Department, 1970. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND NEEDS OF. STUDENTS 

In SeptciTiber 1970, there were 284 students enrolled in the Institute 
of which 125 were in the two yecir post-graduate program. The school is 
composed of three departments: arts, academic, and guidance and counseling. 

The Heads of the departments and the Librarian report directly to the 
Assistant Director for Curriculum and Instruction and the Director of the 
Institute. 

The thirty full time teachers in the art and academic deportments 
represent different ethnic and cultural backgrounds — White, Mexican, Black, 
and Indian. V7here qualified people arc avalloble, employment preference Is 
given to those of Indian descent.' The new physical education teacher for the 
girls, half Osage Indian, has her Master's of Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahorrio; the Director, Mr. Lloyd H. New, and the Assistant 
Director, Mr. Dave Warren, are both Indian; Indian artists teach both 
traditional and V/estern art; and the dormitory staff is predominantly Indian. 

For the most part, the teachers foliov/ the conventional patterns and 
methods of classroom Instruction, i.e. lecture and textbooks. The Course of 
Instruction Handbook for the Institute states: 

The Institute of American Indian Arts provides a program of 
study which will prepare a student for a career in the arts. The 
course of study follows a pattern designed to introduce the student 
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f-o the fuH range of the arts. At the same time, a student is expected 
to meet academic requirements which lead to a high school diploma. 1 

The lAIA academic program is desi^tied to meet the accreditation requirements 

for secondary schools in the State or New Mexico. 

For the purpose of this study, Jntervie'As were held with the Heads 

of the three deportments, classroom observations were mode, and questionnaires 

were submitted to teachers to elicit inforniation on the special learning needs 

arid problems of their students according to their personal experience and 

• 2 

observations! Eleven teachers responded to the questionnaires — six from 

3 . 4 

the Academic Department, and five from the Arts Department. 



The Arts Departmen t 

The students are more successful In the arts courses which reflects 
their ability to relate corrifortabiy to disciplines more natural to their back 
ground and traditions. The following statements were made in response to 
the question, "What are the special learning needs of your students?": 



1 



Course of Instruction Handbook {Santa Fe, New Mexico: Institute 



of American Indian Arts, 1970), p. 1. 

2 

Appendix B. 

'^Academic program at lAIA; business, foreign language, language 
arts (English), library science, physical education, science, mathematics, 
and social studies. 

^Art program: American Indion culture, 

performing arts, and exhibition arts. 
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Being uneasy in English, they don'r ask questions. ... This is 
possibly a 'defense from past experience. . . . They don't want the 
privacy of their inner emotions Invaded; 

, • f. 

They need more historic references in the particular field in which 
they are studying, also, materials of any kind on Indian cultures; 

They need the ability to relate to v/hat Is rTjeaningfui to them as 
young Indians; 

They need knowledge of their traditional background to increose 
pride in their culture and heritoge and return of dignity; 

They need to be exposed to wider experiences because of a limited 
background; 

Artists should be motivated to independent work. ... Art is a 
St imulus; . . . In time, the student v/ill be. motivated to reach out In 

other learning areas. 

These responses by the art teachers reflect q viev/ of the student^ as 

u 

ortists, primarily, and recognition of the importance of their Indian background 
in their school work. 



The A cademic Department 

The H eod of the Academic Department (titled Education Specialist) 
expressed concern about* the disparity of achievement by the students In 
academic subjects as contrasted v/ith art subjects. The biggest problem for 
the students at th'5 Institute is low academic achievement which hinders their 
being accepted into regular four year college programs of other schools. 

Their art experience and ability is superior and they \vou!d hove no difficulty 
in fitting into the ait program of any college, but their weakness in academic 
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subjects prevenfs eniollment In other schools. This accounts for the high 
number of lAIA students continuing on at the school In the post-graduate 
program. 

Although the three departments of the school have their specific 
functions in the school organization, there is Inevitable concern v/ith the 
social problems of the students as It effects academic performance. The lAIA 
is a boarding school and new students are often homesick. In some cases, 
students ore encouraged to call their . parents or In some cases allov/ed to 
return home for a short visit to overcome student drop-outs. Non-appearcnce 

in the cl assroom often leods the teaclier to the dormitory to rouse the student 

from bed. 

In informal conversotlc ns with teachers of academic subjects, o 
variety of remarks were made about the students' attitudes toward the use 
and learning of English: 

My students question why the need for talk to communicate. Why 
learn to speak?; 

A sensitive artist expresses himself through his art. ... If the 
artist feels something, he says It by expression In his art. Why the 
. need to verbalize?; 

'Kids' would rather speak In their own language which they learn 

at homo. . . . There Is a great diversity In their abilities to use 

English. 

.There Is sympathy and understanding for the cultural and artistic 
backgrounds of the students. In ansv/er to the question, "What are the * 
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sporia! learning needs of your students?" teachers of the academic subjects 
responded: 

Need to get the idea of what learning really is, . . . development 
of confidence to come out v/Ith ideas, ... develop ability in abstract 
thinking; 

. . . fundamentals of math; 

. ... reading and writing; 

. . . difficulty with reading; 

. . . vocabulary and reading comprehension;’ 

Depends on individual background; . . . enriched life experience 

through literature exposure; . . . broader experience. 

Cl early, from the foregoing remarks by the teachers, compensatory 
education of some sort is needed by the students of lAIA in overcoming 
attitudes to and deficiencies in the academ.ic subjects, especially v/here 
reading and the use of English are involved. 



The Guidance and Counseling Department 

The guidance department incorporates the management of the 
dormitory and living facilities at the Institute and is responsible for the 
physical, social, and psychological needs of the students. Disciplinary 
actions are administered through the guidance department; college placement 

testing and counseling for educational planning are also part of the depart- 

• • 

ment's functions. 
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The Head of tlie Guidance and Counseling DoparJrneni- commented 
' that ihe lAIA students have needs beyond that of the ordinary high school 
studoms because of the tv/enty-four hour dormitory living. Because of their 
backg rounds f ranging from urban situations to living in remote isolated areas, 
their needs are varied; some students need exposure to the ordinary things of 
living. They have little Idea of the variety of occupations and what training 
is necessary for them; appropriate materials are needed to supply experience, 
for gtea'.er sopiiisticatlon . 

Test Results of Students 



According to the Guidance and Counseling Director, eighty percent 
of the students scored below 100 on standard i.Q. tests, but eighty peirent 
scored obove 100 on r.on-verhal rests. 

In a survey report mode by ibe librarian of the Institute With 
suggestions for library improvement, November 4, 1969, the following data 
on student testing v/ere given; 

Testing done at the Institute showed the following: The language 

section of the Iowa Tests of Education Determination reveoled thot 
55.8% of the students ranked ii; the lowest quortlie. The high school 
com.posite (199 cases) showed that the average percentile rank in 
language usooe v.'os 29.6. The Otis Test of /vAentai Ability (verbal) 
showed 70.7% cf the students scoring below an I.Q. mark of 100. 
However, the Chticago Non Verbal Performance test showed that lAIA 
students hove potential to be developed — 79.4% scored above the 
100 I .Q . mark. 

The validity of the Standard LQ. tests is currently being o,uestIoned 
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©s Q mSQSurement of the inlclllgonce and educational potential of children 

from different ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Criticism of the Stanford-Binet 

• 0 

tost? slates that they favor white middle-class children whose environment and 

experience allov/ for more familiarity with the test items and situations. 

In October 1970, the California Achieve nent Tests v/ere given to 

the entire student body. Seventy-five percent of the students scored In the 

2 

fiftieth percentile or lov/er. The scores of ten selected students ("known 
llhfory-users") v/ere review'ed to ascertain whether there was any correlation 
In tQst results v/ith frequent use of the library and its materials. The over- 
all fe^t scores for the "known library-users" showed no improvement in 
Scoring above the fiftieth percentile. However, on the reading scores, five 
©yt pf the ten students ranked above the fiftieth percentile (Table 3). This 

StVQngly suggests that library-users are scoring better than their peers on 
3 

' feeding tests. 

From the observations by teachers and evidence of testing records, 

U indicoted that innovative end compensatory teaching programs are . 

I 

Opinion expressed by Dr. Milton Anderson, Psychology Department, 
In p seminar ('‘The Unintelligent Use of Intelligence Tests") at San Jose 
(Celifofnip) State College,, December 9, 1970. 

^Ppnonal correspondence from the Librarian, Institute of American 
|(>dlao Afts,^ Hovember 25, 1970, to the writer. 

'^Opinion by Dr. James L. Dolby, School of Natural Sciences and ^ 
MathematieSjf San Jose State College, February 26, 1971, to the writer. 
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needed to enable Indian students to overcome language, reading, and cultural 

.problems for improved academic acblevement and educational advancement. 

* « 

Table 3 



Results of Califorriia Achievement Tests, October 1970, 
for "Known Library-Users" 



Student 


Reading 


Score 


Overall Test Score 


Grade Level 


Percenti le 


Grade Level 


Percent! ie 


1. 


(10th grade) 


14.5 


96% 


14.2 


97% 


2. 


(12th grade) 


8.4 


5% 


8.0 


3% 


3. 


(10th grade) 


10.6 


• 58% 


9, .7 


42% 


4 . 


(12th grade) 


12.2 


54 % 


10.7 


27% 


5. 


(12th grade) 


10.4 


24% 


10.0 


18% 


• 6 . 


(11th grade) 


6.9 


4% 


6.9 


1% 


7. 


(11th grade) 


11.8 


62% 


10.7 


42% 


8 . 


(10th grade) 


7.4 


14% 


7.6 


12% 


9. . 


(11th grade) 


9.2 


21% 


8.3 


12% 


10 . 


(10th grade) 


11.4 


73% 


9.1 


34% 
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PROPOSED CONVERSiOH Or THE LIBRARY 



TO A MEDIA CENTEPx 



During fhe school yeass for 1967, 1968, and part of 1969, the 
librory facilities and services available to the faculty end students of the • 
Institute were (imifod. Ihe previous librarian had been in poor health, 
ncicc ssi'v:’ ing • her resignation, and a subsequent personnel freeze had prevented 
immediate replacement with a professional librarian. The ovailable iibraiy 
service wos provided by a library assistant, Mirs. Anna Wallers, vho had been 
c former student at rhe school and a library aide (1962-1965). Her worl'Ing 
experience in the library allowed for familiarity . v/Ith the holdings and basic 
operalions of library service. 

The almost two years of library inactivity was distressing to many 

m 

of the faculty \vho missed the kind of library program and services v/hich ere 
ancillary to expansion of classroom work and development of creative tocc.hing 
progroms. There v/as appreciation, however, for <he presence of the csshstant 
librorian. The Indian Arts end Crafts Board publication cn the Institulc, in 
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1968j, captioned a picture of some shelves and boolcs in the library as "a 
.modern library facility for research and study." 

In September of 1968, Mr. Dave V/arren, Director of Curriculum 
and Instruction, began actively seeking a librarian. tAr • V/arren is familiar 
with and enthusiastic about the use of nev/ and innovative Ideas and modern 
technology in education and he envisioned on expanded and more dynamic 
role for a revitalized library and program in the form of an Instructional 
materials center. The job description for c librarian at lAIA stoted: 

The duties of the position entail improvement of present services 
and facilities .as well as development of long -ratige programs associated 
v/ith a major resource IMC unit. The librarian would be responsible 
for maintaining a basic library of at least 10,000 - 15,000 volumes. 

In addition, we wish to provide a strong multi-media program. . . . 

This would recjuire the IMC director to gather materials in ethnology, 
ort, art history, anthropology, and other fields supporting an Inter- 
disciplinary program such as the Institute offers. Finally, we must 
nave a repository for inaterials such as folklore, artifacts, and student- 
produced moteria!s.2 

An expanded concept of the IMvC program at the Institute v/as described in 
August 1 969: 

... At the Institute on Instructional Materials Center is unique 
and deviates from other school Instructional centers. For one thing, 
we ariticipote using our own IMC os a repository for locally developed 



^U.S., Department of the Interior, Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
Native American A.rts 1; Institute of American Indian Arts (Y/ashlngton: 
Government Printing Office, 1963), p. 58. 

^Job description by Mr. Dove Warren, Director, Curriculum and 
Instruction, Institute of American Indian Arts, September, 1968. 
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cultural mal-erials in a\\ areas of the arts, as well as a receiving poini 
for internationo!!/ televisea cultural programs sucln as programs offered 
by the Museo Nocionol, Mexicp City. Video topes and other materials 
resulting from our program v/culd become a port of the instructional 
service netv/ork centralized in Briglicrn City, Utah, at the Instructional 
Service Center, a B.I.A. facility.^ 

The move to revitalize the library prog.cm was initiated with the 
hiring of Mrs. Janet Noll Naumer as librarian. She possesses the combined 
equalities of on able professional 1 ibrorian, ■ on art backgiound, interest in 
student learning problems, and human warmth end understanding. Mrs. Naumer 
shares v/ith Mr. V/arren the enthusiasm and interest in developing on IMC at 
the Institute incorporating Innovative methods for improved educational goals. 

As a librarian, she approaches all media as a means for conveying knowledge 
without denigrating the traditional imiportance of the printed book. The 
transition of the library from a defunct repository of books to a lively center 
•for learning activities began In October 1969 under the direction of 
Mrs. Naumer. 

Library an- d Audlcvlsual Equipment, 1969-1970 

The main library facility serving the Institute Is 'located in one wing 
of the academic building. The total area of 3500 sejuare feet Incluaes the 
main library room, art room, librarian's office, stack room, storage rooms, 
and conference rooms (Figure 2). The main library room contains 12 tables 



ERIC 



^Based on personal correspondence between Mr. Dave V/arren, 
Director, Curriculum and Instruction, and the writer, August 28, 1969. 
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Qiicl 43 seots. F.icllon, periodicals, and reference raaterids are located here. 
The art room has 4 tables and 8 "wet"^ carrels, besides shelving for art 
books, periodicals, AV materials, and periodical storage. This room is 
currc-Mitly used for audiovisual activities. The main body of booKs in the 
Indian collection are kept , in a separate stack area. The books are cataloged 
by the Dev/ey Decimal Classification System. Technical processing Is done 

in the librarian's office. 

In 1969, the collection consisted of about 7500 titles, ccncentroted 
predominantly in the areas of. Indian life and culture, history, and art, Indian 
ond Vv'estern. Approximately 85 periodicals v/ere received by the library end 
there was a smofl collection of recordings, mostly of Indian music. 

Many teachers have developed book collections within their ov/n 
classrooms which are available for circulation among their students. Books 
for the classroom libraries are purchased through depcrtmenval funds. Each 
dormitory has its own librory for the use of its resident students. Included 
in the dormilory, libraries are reference books, encyclopedias, fiction, books 
of current Interest, and paperbacks. Selection, organization, and control 
of the books is the responsibility of a designated member of the dormitory 
staff. These satellite libraries ore budgeted separately from the main lib.ory. 

Audiovisual equipment, purchased by the Academic Department, is 



^"Wet" describes carrels that are wired for electrical connections. 
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used in varying degrees by individual teccbers. Because nf tbe inconvenience 
of ready access to. the storage room, or difficulty in locating borrov/ed equip- 
ment, some teachers maintain equipment in their classrooms which is loaned 
to teachers in adjacent rooms. An electronic language laboratory hod been 
purchased and installed in one of the classrooms a few years ago. There v/aa 
little use and enthusiasm for this equipment by teachers and students alike. 

The Art Department also has audiovisual equipment and maintoins a collection 
of ort books end picfuve file for its own use. 

The situation obse;ved in 1970 is a continuation of the practices of 
previous years, wherein collections of books, audiovisual equipment, and 
materials are located in dormitories, classrooms, and departments, v/ith no 
centralization of organization, inventory, and maintenance. 

'Plannino and Fundino of Library Proarem, 1969-1970 

kJ 

V _ 

The duties of the new librarian entailed immediate action for the 
resumption of effective library services ond accjuisition of materials to initiate 
o modia program while using the existing library facilities. 

Among the objectives for the year were plans to extend the library 
.hourS/ give orientation courses In the use of the library/ and provide multi** 
media resources for irkdependeiit study end learning enrichment. Student 
production of own materials and solf^evaluotive performances were anticipated 
by use of cameras cmd a video tope recorder. 
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In order io obtain Hie necessary funding, o statement was prepared 
and submitted to tne administration by the librarian, llstir.g the student needs 

» f 

ond obiectives. A. line Item budget for the fiscal year (FY) 1970-1971 was 
prepared, using the Standards for School Media Programs as a guide. The 
budget estimate for 1970-1971, proposed by the librarian, specified $8,000 
for operating expenses and $14,280 for development of the existing library 
facility - a total of $22,280. The line item budget had suggested purchases 
of equipment and materials totaling $12,000 (included in development 
expenses) . 

Based on the description and needs for effecting an IMC program 
ut the Institute, application was made by the administration for Thie I 
funds under the ESFA Act, and subsequently $9,000 was granted for FY 1970- 
iV/^l. V7ith the approval of the BIA area budget director, two amounts of 
$2,000 and $5,000 from the School General Fund v/ere appropriated for the 
library program, making a total of $16,000 - $6,200 less than requested. 

The Standards for School Media Programs recommends that "To main- 
tain an up-to-date collection of materials in the media center, not less than 
. 6 percent of the national average for per pupil' operational cost . . . should 

’be spent per year per student." Based on the 1968-1969 estimate for the 



^ American 

Standards for School 
TW;7~PP. 30-33. 



Library Association and National Education Association, 
Media Programs (Chicago: American Library Association, 
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national average for pupil expenditure or $680.00^ $40.80 per student should 

be spent 'yearly to maintain an olreody established program- The Standards 

• « 

further state: 

Funds for the initial collections of all materials in newly established 
media centers should come from capital outlay and not from the amount 
recommended for annual expenditures for materials. In those schools 
where the collections of the media centers do not meet standards for 
size and quality^ additional funds will be required to augment the 
annua! budget^ v/hile the schools are building their resources toward 
the standards recomrnended for moterials of ail kinds. 2 

With an allotment of $16,000 for 1970-1971, the librarian had the tasks 6f 

upgrading the library after two years of inactivity and starting a media center 



program. 

The process oi'id rationale for budget allocations and expeno iturcs 
on Indian education by the government are difficult to ascertain because of 
the intricacies and nature of the bureaucratic structuse cf the BIA. The 
Kennedy Report found that: 

Th ere is at present no central authority that can relate educational 
expenditures to educotional results. There is no standardized information 
on Indian student achievement or school profiles or teaclier/ student ratios 
or educational programs or educational curriculum which is used to make 
the Ind ian school system a better school system.'^ 



'ibid., p. 35. 

^Ibid., p. 36. 

Congress, Senate, Committet: on Labor and Public Welfare, •» 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, Indian Education: A N o tional 

Tragedy - A National Choilenge, ,1969 Report, 91st Cong., 1st Scss., 
November 3, 1969 0»Vashington; Government Printing Office, 1969), p. 65. 
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Ai far as could be learned, there Is no budgeted amount for basic operallon 
•of o' school Ilbrar/. v/lthin the BIA system, except as determined by request 
‘ond justification of the yearly needs of the individual school and program to 
an area budget director. The present methods for funding make it aifficuit 
to ‘develop future plans in an orderly incremental fashion. Frustration results 
from long-range planning which Is actuated only on paper. 
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Proj ect ion to 1977 

The long-range plans for a major medio and resource center at 
lAlA are directed tov/ard building a facility which would: (1) incorporate 

the library and function as c learning center; (2) conroin equipment for 
preparation/ display/ and dissemination of Inoian cuituro! materials crcoicd 
by the students; and (3) be included in a "network* with ctner schools for 
‘-the receipl and transmission of locally produced programs. 

A PPBS has been prepared for the years 1970-1977 estimating the 
necessary personnel, budget, and buildings for the operation of a medio 
center that would satisfy the requirements of the stated purpose and educa- 
tional objectives or the Institute (Toble 4). 

The planned program of objectives for each year colls for the building 
of a Performing Arts Resource Center (PARC) by 1974 and the main Medio 
Center by 1975 at on estimated cost of $300,000 for both buildings. A 
preliminary architect's sketch shows a circular arrangomont to acccrrimodate 

the planned learning ond production activities (Figure 3/ p. 69), 

• 
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Table 4 

Excerpts from Proiecllor. of IMC Progrom at Institute 
of American Iridlon Arts, 1971-1977 



Position 



1971 1972 



1973 



Fiscal 

1974 



Year 

1975 



1976 



1977 



1 Librcrian/Media 
Special ist 

1 Libro'iy Technic ian/AV 
1 Librcrian (cataloging) 

1 Clerk Typist 
1 Clerk Typist 
1 Education Specialist 
(Library science or 
AV oi both) 

1 Graphics Artist 
1 Muset:jm Specialist 
{ Library Aide 
1 Library Aide 
1 Library Aide 
1 Library Aide (Media) 
(for Performing Arts 
Certier) 

1 LibroTian (Art reference 
(if fAIA is functioning 
as Junior College) 

1 Computer Programmer 

Total Positions 



GS-9 GS-9 


GS-9 


GS-9/11 


GS-ll 


Same as 


GS-4 


GS-5 


GS-5 


GS-7 


previous 


• 


GS-9 


G5-9 


GS-9 


year with 




GS-3 


GS-3 


GS-3 


possible 


i 


GS-3 


GS“3 


GS-3/4 

GS-ll 


exception 

noted 

below: 



Same 



GS-9 

GS-9 

GS-4/5 

G5-4/5 

GS-4/5 

GS-7 



GS-9 



GS-9/11 



1 



13 



14 



14 



PLANNING: • 

1971 Library functioning in minor way as media center. 

•1972 Library functioning in minor way as media censer. 

1973 Preparations for new media center; expansion of materials and equipment. 

1974 Some as previous year. 

1975 AAove into new media center; combination library/media operation at Junior 

college level . Resource center established in Performing Arts Center . 

1976 Same as previous year with possible addition of con’putcr. 

1977 Bureau— 'vide service should be established by this date ii'i graphics^ reseaich, 

etc. 
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Table 4 (cont'Inued) 
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Fis^ro 3. Diagrammotic Arrangomont of Proposod Insfructional 
Materials Center for the Institute of American Indian Arts 
(From architect's preliminary oVawings, July 1970) 
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The staff v/ould necessari!/ be greatly cugmonted .to promo’.e and 

c 

satisfy the specific csr.d unique functions of the components of the Center. 

• f 

it is anticipated that the Institute will become an important part of the BIA 
educational system as a ‘'resource satellite" to the Instructional Ser/ice Center 
at Brigham City, Utah. There is the consideration and possibility of convert- 
ing the Institute program from a secondary school to a junior college by 

1975-' 

A prototype of the possible services and function of the AAcdio 
Center already exists in a unique pilot project, "Cultural Fol lowthrouoh, " 
v/hich began operation in Spring 1970. With money trom Title I, ESEA, ond 
the Ford Foundation, , the Art Department prepared a packet for teaclicrs con- 
taining information about the cultural heritage and arts of the Indians of 
Arizona. Instruction end directions for programs using traditional art forms 
were included alorrg with other materials to foster interest and pride to Indian 
children in their Indian heritage. A traveling van, storing art supplies, 
examples of tribal art, slides, tapes, photographs, books, and audiovisual 
equipinent on loon from the Institute, visited classrooms of Indian schools, 
making available the resources of the school to many children ever a wide 
geographical area. 

See Planning, Table 4 (p. 67). 

- m 
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PROGRESS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 

TO NOVEMBER 1970 

Staffing in October 1969^ the v/ork of the librarion at the Institute 
entailed: planning^ in cooperation with the administration^ for the conversion 

of the present library facility to an integrated instructional materials cer\ter; 
obtaining funds for the immediate needs and development of the existing 
facility; selection^ ordering, processing, and maintenance of equipment and 
materials; teaching classes in the library; conducting the daily activities of 
the library; and making reports. 

Acquisitions 

Although $22,280 had been requested in a budget using the 
Standards os a guideline, a total of $16,000 was allotted to the library 
for FY 1970-1971. Selection and purchases v/ere based on the special 
needs and nature of the lAIA progrom and ‘its anticipated role as a 
resource and production center. As Barry Morris has stated; "The personnel, 
equipment and materials must fit the program in which they are to be used."^ 

^ Berry Morris, "The Dollars and Sense of the Stan dards, " School 
Library Journal , XVI, 8 (April, 1970), 50. ^ 

71 
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The al location of the funds was approximately os follows: 



Equipment 

Audiovisual materia,is 
Boohs 

Periodicals and nev/spaper 
Miscellaneous 



$ 8,000.00 

3.500.00, 

3.000. 00 
800.00 
700.00 

$16,000.00 



Equipment. The bulk of the Title I money of $9,000 v/as allocated 
to the purchase of audiovisual equipment .(hardware) and materials (softv/are). 
The most expensive items were the video tape recorder and TV camera. The 
expenditure for these units was v/arranted by the plans to tape live perform- 
ances produced at the Institute for student learning and distribution to other 

schools. 



Orders were placed as soon as the funds y/ere assured. Receipt of 
the items was sporadic, most arriving over the surfimer and some not until 
September. Inconvenience and delay in the use of equipment was experi- 
enced when the necessary "software" did not arrive coincident with the 
equipment. A dry mount press arriving in September could not be used 
until the mounting board arrived; tape recorders sat idle on a shelf until 
the shipment of tape arrived. By November 1970, the library-IMC contained 
on inventory of equipment as shown in Table 5. Notable omissions in the 
list are a 16mm movie projector and individuo! filmstrip viewers. 



Hhe movie projector from the teacher's collection was availcible for 
use in the library. 
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Tables 

Inventory of Aucfiovisuoi Ecjuipment in Library/ Institute 
of American Inclion Arts, November 1979 



Audiovisual Lqu ;pment 



Number 



CAMERAS 

Apeco VF 200 viewfinder TV camera v//zoom lens 
Autoload Bell & Howell, super 8mm camera 
Nikon Nikkormat 35mm camera plus macro lens 

COPYING MACHINES ' • 

3M "107" dry photo copier 
Xerox 914 (rental) 

DRY MOUNTING EQUIPMENT 
Seal dry tnounting press, 18 1/2" x 23" platen- 
Tacking iron • - • , 

HEADSETS 

Listening station, Rheem HP with headsets 
Headsets for Audiotronics stereo listening systems 
Headsets for Viewlex filmstrip pro[ector/record player 

MICROFILM READER 

3M microfilm reader/printer with microfiche, attachment 



PROJECTORS 
TDC filmstrip projector 

Movie projectors. Technicolor Super 8, silent/loop 
Movie projector. Technicolor, instant sound/loop 
3M overhead projector, 567 glarefree 
Slide projectors, Kodak Ektagraphic with zoom lens 

PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 
Rear projection cabinet, HPI Caritel 
Technitilt screen 

Video "Hilo" tripod screen, 70" x 70" 



1 

2 

1 

1 

2 



1 

1 

1 




# 



- m 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Audiovisual Equipment 


Number 


RECORD PLAYERS 


o 


Audiotronics stereo listening systems 

.^i 0 wlex combination filmstrip projector/record playei 


A 

1 


RECORDERS 


\ 

1 

1 


Sony tape recorder, ree!-to-reeI 
Apeco video tape recorder, 1/2" tape 
Craig Cassette recorder 


TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


o 


Apeco television monitors 
Sony 7" television receiver 


1 


Study Carrels, "v/et" 


8 


Steel shelving for AV open-stack storage 





Audiovisual materials. The inventory of audiovisual materials as of 
November 1970 is shown in Table 6. Indian music accounts for most of the 
titles in the record collection. The periodicals Time , Life , and Nev/sweek 
are among the microfilm series already purchased. Filmstrips and recording/ 
filmstrip sets include topics dealing with history and current social problems. 
The materials are presently stored in the newly purchased steel shelving and 
cabinets, but are not as yet fully cataloged because of the press of the many 
other duties on the librarian. It is planned that with the equipment avail- 
oble, indigenous materials will be produced at the school by the students 
and teachers as part of the tcaching/learning function of the IMC. 
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* Table 6 . .. 

C 

Inventory of Audiovisual Materials in Library, Institute 
of American Ind'ian Arts, November 1970 



A. udiovisual Materials 




Number 


Art prints (full color, 16" x 20" or larger) 




115 


Film loops, 8mm 




16 


Filmstrips (including sound/filmstrip sets) 




408 


Microfilm reels 




52 


Photographs (8" x 10", glossy, Indian lenders) 




123 


Recordings (titles) 




562 


Slides (2" X 2", mounted) 




2,050 


Transparencies 




99 


Tapes (recorded, reel-to-reel) 




25 



Books. During the summer of 1970, Mrs. Naumer, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Walters, tackled the usual on-going, never-ending librarian's task of 
“weeding" the book collection, which in this case had been neglected for 
many years. Approximately 1,187 books were withdrawn, leaving 7,405. 

Over the summer, 1,200 new titles were purchased based on recommendations 
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by a library commlHee, bibliographic reviev/ by the Iibrar.lan, and requests 
by the teachers. The collection contains at present about 10,000 volumes 
and is strongest in the areas dealing v/ith Indian cultural material and art. 

Included in the expenditure for hooks v/ere bound volumes of the 



Art Index and sets of nev/ reference works on art. Eight desk dictionaries 
were purchased for placemer>t and use at the carrels. Some popular titles 
were purchased in Demco's Perm.a Bound Editions. Paperbock books are kept 
in the reading-browsing area of the library and are circulated among students 
on an exchange basis. 

Subscriptions to periodicals and newspapers were increased from 75 
to 125. With the funds allotted for FY 1970-1971 nearly exhausted, the 
librarian had about $500.00 left for other purchases until the budget for 
FY 1971-1972 was determined. 

Besides updating the book collection, the librarian engaged in 
cleanup of the files, pamphlet and office, and "weeding out" the accumula- 
tion of outdated ephemera end catalogs. Although there was a backlog of 
uncataloged new books in September 1970, the job has been focilitated by 
the purchase and use of Library of Congress catalog cards. The activities 
of the librarian during the summer months were acknov/ledged by the adminis- 
tration and faculty, wlio spoke words of appreciation and admiration for the 
number of hours and labor spent on the arduous chores of library reorgan izal ion 
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Pe rsonnel and Staffing 

• • The budge} for FY 1970-.1771 allowed for ihe hiring of one 

professional librarian. Money v/as obtained to send the assistant librcrior. 
to the Instructional Services Center, Brigham City, Utah, for a two waeks 
training session during July in the use and preparation of audiovisual 
materials. She svas hired for FY I970~1971 as a GS~4 with the title of 
"technical aide" or "media aide." The two librarians v/orked well together 
in accomplishing the many tasks required by the daily routine and developing 
the multi-media ospects of the libiory. She has been rehired for FY 1971- 
1972 bur, unfortunately,- only on a temporary basis.* 

In September 1970, under Title 1, an "Indian Cultural . Aide" was 
assigned to the library. Provision for her tenure as part of the library stoff 
is only until June 1971. Although she worked under the art department to 
help develop cultural materials, her presence in the library allowed extenoing 
the hours for use of the library. She had a bachelor's degree from Fort Lewis 
College, Colorado, to teach business, but she quickly learneo the routine of 
the library and was a welcome addition to the staff. 

The curriculum for the school includes a course in library science 
for one half unit a semester. As described in the school manual: 



^Personal communication from Mrs. Noumer to the writer, November 



25, 1970. 
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This is a practical, v/orkirig course in I ibrary/mbdia operations. 

As a necessory basis for filing in the card catalog, shelving, piC- 
cataloging .and other assignments such as manning the circulation desk, 
students learn the Dev/ey Decimal System, the A.L.A. filing rules, 
-important reference books, the subject approach to using the card 
catalog, and other information which v/ill not only help the student 
operate effectively in the I.A.l.A, library, but will enable him to 
locate inforrp.atioii in any librory.^ 

As part of this course, in Fall 1970, six boys and six girls v/orked in the 
library at tasks assigned by the librarian. 

Extended Ho.urs 

With the presence of the Indian Culture Aide in the library, the 
previous hours for libraiy service, 8:00 AM to 5:00 PM, AvAonday through 
Friday only, v/ere extended to include the hours of 6:00 PM to 9:30 PM, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Y/ednesday, and Sundays, 1:00 PM to 5:00 PAvA and 
6:00 PM to 9:30 PAA. At the start of this innovation, there was little use 
of the library Sunday afternoons; during the evenings the attendance v/as 
light and then, mostly boys. This v/as partly due to poor notices and com- 
munication with the campus community and departments, especially with the 

dormitories. Eventually, snags in this orea w?re overcome by providing passes 

2 

for the students to leave the dormitories at night to go to the library. 



^Course of Ins truction Handboo k, Institute of American Indian Arts 
(Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1970), p. 17. 

^ It has since been learned that the extended hours program was 
discontinued January 1971. 
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Circulation Statistics • 

During the month of October 1970, an attempt was made to keep 

• • 

stotistics on the use of the library by students for comparison with previous 
statistics, on the possible impact of increased and diversified material in the 
library and the extended hours. The experiment was not strictly controlled, 
and allov.'onces for deficiencies in method and interruptions in the school 
program should be taken into account in .assessing the validity of the figures 
obtained. Comparison of statistical figures for circulation of items in October 
1967 with those of October 1970 showed less books and records being checked 
out in the latter year. However, the "headcount" for Individuals using the 
library in October 1970 was higher than the circulation totals.^ This raises 
the cjuestion and possibility that the availability of other media might decrease 
the use of print materials and books. The relevancy and extent of such a 
situation in the educational process is not yet known. Dr. Francis A. J. 
lanni. Director of the Horace Mann Lincoln Institute at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, warned that: 

Companies and teachers who depend too much on books had better 
start looking for a new {ob. . . . With tapes and sounds, projectors 
and pictures, the ear and eye naturally assimilate information much 
more readily than deciphering the code of v/ritren words. 



^Circulation totals at lAIA library: October 1967 (903); October 

1970 (410). "Headcount," October 1970 (118S). 
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Mr. Daniel MeJcher, former President and Chairman of the R. R. Bov</ker 
Company, disagreed v/iih Dr. lanni an'd argued in support of books and 

• f 

reading for "joyous, instinctive learning." Although one could well agree 
with his point of view, consideration must be given to the problems in edu- 
cation for the culturally different and the necessity of compehsatorv' and 
inr^ovative educational methods where reading and language barriers exist. 

Library Program and Services 

As soon os the new librarian had been assured of funds for acquiring 
a basic collection of media and materials, communication v/cis established 
with the faculty to develop and provide a cooperative program. A question- » 
noire was used to elicit from the teachers the kinas of services from the 
library v/hich they thought would be valuable for themselves and the students. 
Among the services most strongly desired v/ere: orientation courses for the 

students v/ith emphasis on research and the use of reference books; assistance 
in the location of reading materials; extended hours of library service; orien- 
tation of new faculty to services; special releases to faculty on new materials; 
orientation of foculty to new services; cards to be provided to teachers for 
giving the library advance warning on assignments; and photo-duplication 
service. 

Daniel Melcher, "Architectonics of the Mind," School Library 
Journal, October, 1969, p. 105. 




fn the Spring 1970, ivArs. Naumer dlstrlbuied to the faculty a 
proposal, outlining the objectives of a library-media program for the coming 

I • ' 

school year. Before the start of the 1970 Fall semester, an in-service work 
shop session was held for the faculty. 

Starting in September, all classes in the school received orientation 
ond instruction in the use of the library. Using a series of filmstrips, the 
librarian discussed and explained the use of the card catalog, pointed out the 

location of various materials in the library, and demonstrated the audiovisual 

/ 

equipmenf fo the students. • 

As a result of planning a media program, a new course evolved in 
the use and development of audiovisual media v/hich was included In the 
school curriculum. This proved to be very popular with the enrolled students 

who exhibited enthusiasm and ability in the program as developed by 

2 

Mrs. Nourncr. 

% 

Location and Maintenance of E quipment 

In order to foster the concept of a media center, an area at one 
en<^ of the library facility was cleared to occommodate the audiovisual equip- 
ment and related rnaterials. The former "periodicals room" and two adjacent 
smaller rooms combined to make a total area of 1124 square feet available 

^Appendix F. 

2 . . 

Appendix G. 

Si 
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for the new equipment^ including the Xerox macliine (Figure 2/ p. 61). The 

msdia center space v/as also shored by the books and periodicals on Western 

• # 

art and storage shelves for the back issues of periodicals. Hopefully, the 
congestion and makeshift conditions will be alleviated in the near future by 
recent permission to use an old building and maintenance structure behind 
the present library. This annex will provide an additional 2,000 square 
feet, which will probably be used for processing.^ 

Soon after the installation of the new equipment, it v/as learned 
that the existing electrical outlets were not convenient and sufficient to 
provide power to the variety of equipment. Large cable extension cords 
and outlet boxes had to be strung around the floor for connection v/ith the 
machines and the eight "v/et" carrels. After several blov/n fuses, it v/as 
decided that the 3M Copier could not share the same line with the Xerox 
and the "Copier" was moved to the librarian's office. 

Problems in maintenance and repair were constantly recurring. 
Servicing for the library and its equipment depended on the availability of 
the men in the school's maintenance department. Press of jobs elsewhere 
often deloyed their presence in the library. In some cases, they were not 
able to cope with the problems of the sophisticated electronic equipment. 

If a Xerox service man for the area wes available, he readily responded 

( 

^Personal correspondence from the Librarian, December 7, 1970. 
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to make neea'ecJ repair or adjustment of the machine; phonographs could be 

put of service several days until . the necessary authorized requisitions for 

* # 

outside repair service v/ere made. 

The librarian coped with such exigencies in calm, businesslike, and 

\ 

“philosophical" foshion. In mid-Septernber, plans had been made to video- 
tape a special school program of dance, music, and recitation to be pre- 
sented in the' outdoor amphitheater. A few days prior to the performance, 
problems and "bugs" developed :n the video system. The operation and 
management of the video tape recorder and camera had become the responsi- 
bility of one student, Mike Trammell., who was particularly interested and 
enthusiastic about its function and use. Neither he nor Mrs. Naumer could 

. I ' 

account for or remedy the problems. Fortunately, representatives of the 
distributor of the video equipment were contacted and arrived at the Institute 
just a few hours prior to the scheduled time for taping the performance. 

Taking advantage of the presence of the company representatives, the librarian 
arranged an impromptu in-service training session for the teachers and AV 
students. The demonstration and instruction session evoked enthusiasm among 
the teachers in the possibilities for using television in classroom projects. 

Immediately following the demonstration, the librarian transported 
the equipment to the outdoor amphitheater, where it was discovered that the 
electrical outlets were not convenient for flexible placement and connection 
pf the video system. Mr. Warren unlocked the control room in back of the 
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theater to open a window through which Mike Trammel! climbed to make the 

necessary eiecfrica! connections; the equipment v/as set and "rolling" just in 

. * « 

time, to tape the show. 

The following day, students crowded into the small AV storage room 
to see themselves dancing and singing in costume. The performance had been 
captured for future viewing and review; refinement in techniques and usage 
v/ould follow with more experience. The equanimity and ingenuity of the 
librarian, v/ho faced such initial experiences v/ith technology under challeng- 
ing and difficult circumstances, were worthy of the heroine of "The Perils of 
Pauline"! 

Use of the Library-Media Center 

In an editorial, "Short Cuts to Revolution," the comment was made: 
"We may have more action in the library than in the gym."^ Such prediction 
was borne out by observation at the Institute's library. 

Students v/andered in and out of the media room to see wliat was 
going on or to porticipate in the "action." They particularly liked the 8mm 
projectors. Because of o limited selection of loop cartridges, they would 
often run the same film over and over. The phonographs were used constantly, 
either for recreation or as part of a class assignment i One morning, a 

1 . . 

Editorial, "Short Cuts to Revolution," School Library Journal, 
September, 1968, p. 37. 

er|c P4 
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student} using earphones, became so Immersed In the music that he became 
oblivious to his surroundings and sang along v/Ith the recording In loud voice; 

* f* • 

wtrh an' understanding smile, the librarian reminded him to control the volume 
of his song. Vv'Ith the receipt of each new piece of equipment, .the students 
in the AV course experimented and applied creative Ideas in its use; the/ 
exhibited enthusiasm and interest either in making transparencies or using 
the dry mount press. 

The acquisition of cassette tapes opened up new doors for experimentation 
and experience to the students and teachers. A start v/as made in taping 
Spanish language lessons from disc recordings to tape cassettes which were 
to be kept In the llbrory.^ One student, intrigued with the cassette tape 
recorder, practiced intensively v/Ith It one whole afternoon and evening. 

Her success in class the following day, svith improved pronunc latioti and 
knowledge of the lesson, was an example for other students to follosv. 

The possibilities were evident to the teacher, and he encouraged the students 

/ 

to supplement their class work in Spanish by use of the tapes for proctice. 

By special arrangement with the librarian, a teacher could reserve 
space and time in the library for special projects using the library facilities 
and equipment. The librarian was most cooperative in making materials 
available or helping to develop a class project. The previous custom of 

* - — ■ ' ■- — ■ — - — 1 

set of language recordings svas kept in the classroom and 
inconvenient for the students to use for independent practice. 

O 
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using the library by teachers as a study hall for attendance control or 
discipline was discouraged because of the numerous other activities and 

• f 

responsibilities nov/ incumbent on the librarian. 

Acting cut skits, students of a class in the performing arts practiced 
before the TV camera in the media room, v/hile iheii teacher and fellow 
students watched. Shy and unsure at first, the students responded with 
interest and analysis of self and classmates. The AV student:- operated the 
canriera, recorder, and monitor. At the same time another group of students, 
members of a class in photography, were "shooting" the scene with their still 
cameras. That afternoon, there was "more action in the library than in the 
gym" (Plates l-VIl). 

Summary 

The Instructional Materials Center al the Institute, after only one 
year of planning, acquisitions, and programs by the librarian, showed a 
warm, inviting atmosphere where the students felt at ease and v/ere stimulated 
by the new materials available. Teachers expressed appreciation for the 
growth of the library and help available to them in expanding their class 
work. 

Althougli there are plans for a future center with alj the accouter- 
ments and convenience of space and modern technological equipment, progress 
and improvement in the "now" is being accomplished through the efforts and 
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ingenuUy of the librarian. She has . increased the available shelf space in 

C 

the existing library by rearranging the shelves of the fiction collection, 

• • 

v/hich v/ere. flush against the v/a!!, placing them at fight angles to the v/all, 

back to back, forming bays. Currently an art class is engaged in screening 

designs on panels for the ends of the shelves to contribute to the "beautifica- 
tion" of the library (Plates Vlll-Xlli, pp. 95-100). In a communication from 
Mrs. Noumer, November 25, 1970, she commented: "We've Just about fin- 
ished one slide sound set . . . , hove taped a .couple of N El programs and 

are tcping and replaying all the bosko'rball gomes.’ The AV Kid.s have now 

made four 'first' films — all of them bad!' 

Action, interest, and excitement were exhibited by students using 
the nev/- electroriic media. As. expressed by one teacher: "The liorary could 

be the 'sparkplug' for the school." The relaxation and informality of the 
library permitted freedom of expression v/hich contrasted with the apathy and 
reluctance of students to speak out under the structured formal classroom 
Situation. Without knowing the quantitative results in academic achievement', 
the v/riter has observed that the atm.osphere of the library encourages attitudes 
for acceptance of instruction through a variety of method and media. 
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chapter 6 



RESULTS OF INTERVIEW AND QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY 

Information on a subject may be obtained from the previously published 
literctuie and direct observation by cn investigator. No study is complete or 
valid, hcv/ever, without recording the thoughts and feelings of the people .• 
actually involved end affected, by a program, it was important in appraising 
the development and impact of the conversion of the library to an insrruc- 
tlono! materials center at the Institute of American Indian Arts vo talk directly 
io the studfc.nls, teachers, and administrat'on ond to visit clossrooms to elicit 
and report their opinions and points of viev/. Questionnaires^ were submitted 
to o random sampling of students and representative members of the separate 
dcportfiiont j/ ond personal interviews v/ere held with tne Heads of the orrs, 
academic, and guidance departments. • 

The Director, Assistant Director, and Librarian concurred on the 
■ importance of developing a facility using modern technology and multi-media 
teaching methods for improving end promoting effective education to Indian 
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youth. The future success of the project Involves the cooperation of other 

members of the ao’rnlnistratlon and financial support by the Bureau of Indian 

• * • 

Affa I rs . . 

The function of the guidance and counseling department is to help 
the students with personal and social adjustments. As stated by the Head of 
this department, a variety of appropriote materials are needed '.o supply expe- 
rience for greater sophistication. He stated that they were planning to "plug 
in" as soon as the \h\C expands and becomes available. 

The Arts Director felt that: "It v/as Important and essential to go 
ahead. . . . It's more Important to give 'kids' skill to use library rnoterials. 

. . . The library has made a valid beginning." He felt that artists should 
be motivated to independent work and teachers should develop special projects 
using a variety of materials. 

The Education Specialist in charge of the academic department was 
supportive of the library program both In action and v/ords. He cooperated 
with the librarian to supply help and materials as emergencies arose. He 
showed personal concern for the students, feeling that academic success 
depended on factors other than strict adherence to a structured classroom. 

STUDENT USE OF LIBRARY AND OPINIONS 

Students were approached on the campus away from the librory proper 
with the purpose of getting objective responses and obviating any subjective 
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1 f- >cf *0‘ ■ 1 ! i- 't i ’ of thc iT.atGrioIs and personnel in cjuestion* 

■' ? *■ 1 --. . 

The rccctions of '■tudents to being interviev/ed ranged from reticent shy 

ness to eagerness in volunteering their opinions, complaints, and ideas. 

1 -V '..nty~seven re>‘=ponses v/ere obtained from 15 boys and 12 girls (about ten 
percent of the student body), representing all the grades in the school from 
•rJrrtk Through the fourteenth year. In talking to the students, the meaning 
of the term '* IMC" v/as explained and reference to the "library" and IMC 
v/as used interchangeably. The term "academic" was used as an "umbrella" 
v/ord to refer to areas relating to the academic courses in the school, fiction, 
ard periodicals. 



Freque ncy cf Use of the !MC 

. The library-lMC v/os used by the 27 students questioned os foilov/s: 
Frequency Number of students 



Not at all 

Occasionally as needed 
Very much 

One to four times a week 
Every day 



1 

7 

3 

11 



Two boys who v/ere. recognized as media "addicts" were among those included 
in using the library every day. The one student v/iio did not use the library 
at all was a first year student. Although she could not respond to most of 
the other questions, she found the orientation program given by the librarian 
helpful and would like "pop" records in the library. 
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Of fourteen, students who hod been enrolled in the Institute in previous 

years/ three used the library less, four the same, and seven more frequently. 

* • 

It cannot be ascertained whether the increased use is due to more materials 
available in the library or greater sophistication and experience o»i the part 
of the students in fulfilling the needs of their course work' in advanced grades. 
Logic suggests that there is a correlotion betv/een increased use of a facility 
with increased resources. 



Adequac y of Moterinls for Preparing 
Class Assign ments 

The follov/ing results were obtained regarding adequacy of materials 
in the library for completing class assignments: 

Number of students 



Kind of material 
Art 

Print materials 
Audiovisual materiols 

Academic 

Print materials 
Audiovisual materials 

Equipment 



Enough Not enough 



18 

12 

20 

12 

8 



6 

9 

5 

6 

11 



Some students answered either with firm positive or negative opinions 
regarding pririt materials, but v/ere not as sure in assessing the audiovisual 
materials, implying greater familiarity with the traditional print medium. 
Several commen'ied that although there v/as more equipment available this ^ 
year than last year, they would like to have even more. Several students 
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said that they had not used the audiovisual equipment^ did not know much 
about itj but v/ould be interested in learning. It- was founds on questioning, 
that those who responded that the equipment and materials were plentiful 
based their judgment on experience in other schools where instructional media 
were limited. The Xerox duplicator was used regularly to prepare class 
assignments. 

Use of the IMC Other Than for Assignments 

The qu estion was asked to whot extent the students came freely to 
the library and wliat kinds of materials they sought out for pleasure and 
recreation- Twenty-three of the 27 students questioned stated that they used 
the library other than for fulfillment of class assignments. Much of the read- 
ing of print materials included Indian newspapers and periodicals. The audio- 
visual materials most often used for pleasure were recordings of Indian music. 
The most frequently used equipment were the tv/o record players- end two 8mm 
cartridge projectors which v/ere readily accessible for student use in the 
carrels. Although the selection of single concept cartridge films v/as 
limited, the students ran them over and over, intrigued by the mechanical 
operation of the projector. Independent learning occurred in the repeated 
observance of the films. 



Germany . 



Series of single concept loop films on the rise of Nazi power In 
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The tv/enty-seven stuo'ents questioned reported their use and preference 

- « , 

.of materials as follov/s: 



Kind of materials 
Art 

Print materials 
Audiovisual rnaiericls 

Academic 

Print materials 
Audiovisual materials 



Number of students 

19 

13 

18 

12 



Instruction in th e Use of the Library 

The formo! instructional presentation in use of the libr.ary given by 
the librarian v/as considered helpful .by the majority of the students. Their 
reaction to the lecture and demonstration v/as as follows: 



Instructionol program 

Helpful 
Knew already 
Don't know if helpful 
Need more 
Somewhat helpful 
Nat helpful 



Number of students 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Extended Hours 

The students who used the newly started service of Sunday and 
evening hours found it helpful. A breakdown of the responses showed; 



Extended hours 
Helpful 

Planning to use 
Don’t know 

Not aware, might use 
Not helpful 



Number of students 

18 

3 

4 
1 
1 



o 
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Several comments by the students regarding the hours were: 

Helpful/ yes, but need Q pass; 

Yes, but only seniors and {unlors allowed out of dorm; 

Especially helpful Sundays; 

Not used yet/ but v/ill .... Something to do on weekends. 

The responses reflected the newness of the service/ need for better communi- 
cation with the dormitories/ and Sunday hours more attractive thon weekday 

evening hours. 

Comments and Su ggestions on Resources 
o nd Library Service 

The students were very interested and open in giving their comments/ 
opinions/ and suggestions on types of service and materials that they would 
like in an instructional materials center. 

Print materials. On print materials/ the following suggestions and 
observations v/ere rriode: 

hAove science fiction. • . . More on history of Mexico c.id early 
civilizations; 

More books on Ottawa and Chippewa in art; 

More Indian magazines; 

Good to keep newspapers of other schools. Life and Time 
are. good to learn what goes on outside; 

Not enough books on Indians. Bad from BIA to lAIA; 

More books on acting and dancing; # 

Miore tlian one copy of periodicals and now booxs; 

More hooks on ^!,oshone tribes. More art books on tribes. More 
college level books in sciences; 
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Need more poetry and general fiction. ... Great for Indians 
and biography but need classical literature; 

Greater .variety of magazines;. 

More books in modern dance and choreography. 

The one recurring word in these responses was "more/' but one student 
observed that it was better this year than last. There was a wide range 
of individual interest shown. Although students wanted books about their 
own tribal backgrounds, there was a sophistication in desiring books in other . 
subject areas. 

Audiovisual materials . Recordings were by far the most popular 
cudiovisudl item, possibly because of greater familiarity and accessibil iry . 

Three young people simply said "more records" of any kind. Others expressed 

their preferences and opinions by: 

Mvore Indian records — Chippewa, Ojibway; 

More topes of oil kinds; 

More filmstrips; 

Very good. . . . Boosts abilities to understand; 

AvAovies on acting ... and Tsimshian records; 

More Western classical music. . . . More folksingers like Joan 

Baez or Buffy St. Marie; 

Like to see more. . . .Nice program as far as it goes. ... 

More records and sound tapes such as Beethoven; 

More poetry records, as Edgar Allen Poe. 

Equipment. Seven students expressed the need for more record players 
and 8mm cartridge movie projectors. Other observations made were: 
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Not enough to go around; 

Very good; 

Usually broken (record player)^ or someone else using it v/hen 
wanted; 

Like to see film-making equipment, more tape recorders, slov/- 
motion camera; 

Better Xerox. Better budget for reproduction. 

Training in use of a udiovisual media . Seventeen students indicated 

that they would like to leqrn more about audiovisuol technology and would 

welcome more instruction and training in use and preparation of audiovisual 

materials- The following comments were made about courses for AV use: 

Interested, because in the future there v/ill be more used in 
education; 

Necessary to iearn, to prevent damoge to equipment; 

Not necessary; 

Need to use it. Only way, is to use it. 



Services b y the library staff . Twenty students evaluated the services 
by the personnel of the library variously from ”It's all right" to "Great — rec 

good." Other students observed: 

Very good, but need more workers. The librarian is always 
busy, not available to onswer questions; 

Pfi0ndly and help out with problems. Usually there' are students 
working there, and it is good for them; 

Not enough staff to help people. Too few for personal help; 

More promptness needed; 

Appreciate informality and freedom to use. and explore media. 
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TEACHER RESPONSES ON USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 

C 

♦ ^ • * ' 

Eleven teachers who graciously allov/ed themselves to be ifiterviewed 
ansv/ered cjuestlonnaires on their use of instructional media in the classroom 
and gave their opinions of the materials center p~ogrcm developing in the 
library.! Six taught academic subjects, and five v/ere in Mie arts aepartment. 
They represented one— third of the faculty at the Institu* Their responses 
to the cjuestion of the special learning needs of their students hcve been 
reported in Chapter 3 under Instructional Program and Needs of S tu dents , 
page 50. 

Use of Audiovisua l Materials in the Classroom 

Five teachers of academic subjects said that they used one Or more 
types of AV equipment in the classroom. One teacher reported taking an 
AV course at a university during a summer session . The types of . media used 

were: 

Media used 

Films 
Filmstrips 
Slides 

Opaque projector 
. Recordings 
Mvodels 
Pictures 

OverheoQ projector 
Bulletin board 



Number of teachers 

5 

3 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
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They said that it was difficult to obtain equipment readily. Films v/ere 
obtained from the Instructional Services Center, Brigham City, Utah. One 
teacher, who used very little in the classroom other than occosionol films, 
brought classes to the library for the librarian to guide the students in use 
of equipment because of her own lock of familtariry with the equipment - 
Not included in the questionnaire survey v/os one teacher, who v/os observed 
teaching a class using films and prepared transparencies v/ith an overhead 

projector coordinated with a lecture. 

The arts teachers found less opportunity for using medio technology 
because their subject areas required aciiye v/ork and participation of the 
students in the studio. Three teachers on occasion used some medio aids: 

Media used Number of teachers 

Films 1 

• Overhead projector 2 

Tape recorder 2 

Recordings 2 

Slide projector 1 

Comments of the teachers included: "Would use film if available; slide 

projector should be in classroom for lecture; anything in AV would be useful 

for art history." 

Resourc es in the Library- IM C 

Eight teachers reported that the resources of the lAAC were helpful in 
providing supplementary materials to the students for their class work. Two ^ 
oreas that were not adequately covered v/ere mathematics and business. 
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Several reported, that if cn item v/as not present, the librarian v/ould 

■ get it.. ‘ 

. • • # 

Print materials. Teachers commented on the print materials available 
in the library: 

Good for references, > , . Sends students to IMC; 

To some degree limited; 

Need, more in the area of sculpture; 

Very nice Indian collection; . . Need fiction, novels, 
short stories, plays and poetry; 

Pretty good. . . . Getting better. . . • Real good things' 

coming in; 

Some older books valuable. . . Need additional current 
pr'ofessionol materials and journals; 

Getting better since 1969. ... Improvement in maferiols and 

accessibility. 

Audiovisual materials . Teachers rated the AV resources of the 
library as: 

AV rhateriols h elpful Number of teachers 

Yes 5 

Pretty good 1 

No 1 - 

Other comments on the materials preseritly available v/ere made: Don t use 

too much; Not yet but will be; Impressive; Not enough on Indians; Adequate 
in field, would like some film; Filmstrips need up-dating; Improved; Inade- 
quate for subject; F’icn to use filmstrip in library research.” 
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Equipment. The teochers' evaluations of the equipment obtained in 



• the post year v/ere: 

Equipment helpful 
Yes 

Adequate 

Could be increased 
Limited until recently 
Don't know yet 
No 



Number of teach. -iS 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 



Two teachers made special mention of the value of the Xerox machine in the 



library. 

Other opinions expressed v/ere: 

Up-to-date; 

More slide projectors and tape recordings needed; 

Would like photo-copy machine permanently; 

Have opaque projectors available, but not through IMC . . . . 

Library equipment limited; 

Looks great, expects to use more; 

Not adequate, short on record players; 

Need more record players and more tape recorders, reel-to-reel 
and cassette. . . . Welcomes microfilm; 

Good for high school of this size. 

Inter-disciplinary Programs Using Media 

When asked whether inter-disciplincry programs v/oufd be helpful in 
teaching their subjects, five teachers were not sure what the term "inter- 
disciplinary" entailed. On explanation, eight responded "yes," one thought 
it would bo questionable, and one said there "might be room for it." Others 
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. commenied that; "Anything v/ould be good that v/o-jid help focus attention 

■ and make them [students] aware of v/hat the world's about; It would work with 

* * 

Indian culture and traditicncil techniques." One thought it might be inter- 
esting, especially with art and history- Another said: "It v/ould be helpful 

in social studies. . . . Done occasionally, it would be very good, possibly 
with the orts." 



In-service Training i n Use of Audiovisual Materials 

Before the school >ear began, the librarian conducted an in-service 
training session for the members of. the faculty. They generally acceded that 
it was helpful. Comments about future Instructional programs on the IMC 
equipment and materials Included the suggestion for smaller group sessions. 
One teacher felt that training meetings were not needed unless new materials 
and information became available; another said that she hadn't had any yet, 
but needs and v/ants guidance. 



Present Library- !MC Pro gram., October 1970 

Seven teachers could not see any perceivable difference in classroom 
Interest by the students since the inception of the IMC program; one reported 
definitely "yes"’; two, "no"; and one, "som.e increased interest." The library 
with its increased acquisitions of media and Incipient IMC program has only 
been functioning since the start of the school year, ;.eptember 1970. Thus, •» 




/ 
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any judgment of its compensotory value for educational achievement is 
piremaiure. 



Observations by teachers . Generally, the comments made about |th 

present program conducted by the librarian v/eve enthusiastic- and hopeful: 

Doing a 'darn' good job, so far; 

Fine start; 

Open> cooperative; 

Happy the v/oy things are shaping up. . • . Gets books v/hen 
ordered; 

h4eed a bigger budget. Doing v/hat can, with what available; 

Non-verbal people may expand in process of 'doing.' . . . 

Difficult to get students to open up In-straight lecture. 

Librarian doing a great job- 



Suggestions by teachers . Suggestions for additional materials, 
equipment, and services in the IMC were made by the teachers interviewed 

Need facilities for making slides; 

Students need instruction In making films, taping programs, and 
involvement in creating visual materials; 

Can use anything made available through library.. . . . Source 
of information for v/'nole school, not only own department; 

Would like mate "als on experiences of others engaged in business 
or selling, specifically, art. . . . So busy with fundamentals, 
"catching up"; no time allowed for exploration; 

Looking forv/ard to complete cataloging; 

Would like a complete duplicate set of photos from Smithsonian 
shov/ing histo.;. of Indian life, • . • Need more time for 
organization of what already started; 
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As many well-HlustrotecJ art books as possible, especially dealing 
v.'ifh American Indians; 

Need more space, addltlonaf, monthly art magazines. ... 

Since time as student at lAlA in 1962, great strides, extremely 
big improvement; 

Would like a set-up where five or six top students could work 
independently for enrichrrient end enable them to progress at 
ov/n level. Would like the more able sfudcn’'s to proceed 
at own pace in IMC v/itheut burdening the librarian and 
requiring teacher supervision; would like to devote time to 
helping students in classroom and not need to run to the 
library to check on other groups of students. 



SUMMARY 

According to the responses of the questionnaires end interviews, the 
students used the library actively and freely, but found limitations in variety 
and amount of equipment and materials that they desired. They were eager 
and enthusiastic working with the AV equipment presently available, which 
contrasted with the boredom and apathy observed in the classroom. As one 
teacher suggested: ".Non-verbal people may expand in the 'process of 

‘doing.'" 

The expressions by the teachers show strongly the value and 
dependence that they place on library materials and services. ' There is 
admiration and' appreciation for the accomplishments of the librarian In the 
post yea: in starting an innovative multi-media program and improving the 
existing library; 
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• SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

It was the intent of this study: (1) to identify the particuiar jeerning 

needs of the students at the Institute of American Inclion Arts; (2) to evaluate 
Ihe alfitudcs of the teachers and acceptance by the studetits of on instiuc- 
tionai materials center program; and (3) to describe the inception of sucli a 
program. 

The problems of education for Inc'ian youth were described in a 
survey of the literature deoling with the historical bachgtound of the relation- 
ship of Indians and the United States Government. Poor academic achleverncnts 
resulting from culfurcl and social conflict have been reported in studies by 
investigative bodies and educators. Different traditions and language ha/e 
created resistance to learning In a mono-cultural/ angio-oriented school 



system . 



Changes in otfitude on the part of educators, different forms of school 
direction and control, and innovative teaching methods nave been proposed for 
more effective educotional programj. 

The Institute of Amoricor. Ii'icllon Arts is a specialized school wiiich 
emphasizes Indian values and i'.iilcry end fosters pride in Indian ho-'’itcge 
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through the study of the orts^ V/estern and Indian. Alihough the students are 

• occomplished artists, they lack communication skills and a good foundation in 

• *. 

the "three R's" — reading, writing, and arithmetic — which hampers academic 
achievement. Through the development of an instructional materials and 
resource center, using modern media and technology, it aims to overcome 
deficiencies in previous educational experience and provide materials for 
enriched learning, locally and to other schools. 

Development and Implementation of an instructional materlols center 
was started in October 1969, .as part of the long-range planning for a major 
media center facility and program by 1977 at the Institute of American Indian 
Arts. During FY 1969-1970, $16,000 was allocated for' improvement and 
development of the e.xisting library. Of this amount, $9,000 was obtained 
through Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Expenditures 
included $8,000 for audiovisual equipm.ent, $3,500 for audiovisual materials, 
and $3,000 for nev/ books. At present there are 10,000 books In the library. 
The new equipment and materials were ovailable at the start of the school 
year, September 1970. An active library program, conducted by the librarian 
provided in-service training for teacliers, orientation courses in the use of the 
library for the eritire student body, end an elective course for students in the 
use and application of AV equipment and materials. 

Six weeks of observation were made by this investigator at the schooj 
during Septerriber and October 1970 to oscertain tn.e In^pact of a library 

r' 
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program involving audiovisual maferials on students and teachers. Attitudes 
. to and -acceptance by teachers and students of ihe ' instructional media were 
elicited by interviews and questionnaires. Answers and opinions indicated 
enthusiasm and siipport for the chdnges and accomplishments m the library 
in so short a time. Hopes were expressed for continuation and growth of 
the program in services and materials. Freedom of expression by the students 
using the audiovisual media is-i the library contrasted with the disinterest and 
apathy often exhibited in the classroom. The importance of a strong media 
center program was expressed in comments by teachers: "The library could 

be the 'spark plug' of the school"; "Non-verbal people may expand in the 

process of doing." 

The strides that the library has made in a short time tov/ard becoming 
an effective instructional materials center have been largely due to the v/ork 
and capability of the present librarian with the support and cooperation of the 
Institute's Administrators. Further development of an integrated instructional 
matei-ials center program requires additional facilities, equipment, materials, 
and trained personnel. Interest, cooperotion, and adequate funding are needed 
in the ensuing years to accomplish the objectives and specialized functions of 
a dynamic media and resource center for Indian culture and art at the Institute 
of American Indian Arts at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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APPENDIX A 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE ON USE OE INSTRUCTIONAL 
A.WERiALS- CENTER (!MC) 

Institute of American Indian Arts 
October 1970 

Student: M or F No. of years at lAlA .Grade: 

1 . Hov/ often do you use the IMC ? 

2. If enrolled previous years, do you use IMC more, less or the same? 

3. Do you find enough materials in preparing classroom assignments? 

Art Academic 

Print materials (books, periodicals, etc.): 

Audiovisual materials: 

Equipment: 



4. Do you use IMC for materials other than for ck.ss assignments? 

Art A.cademic 

Print materials: 

Audiovisual materials: 

Equ ipment: ; • 

5. Do yo'* find instructional progrom in using IMC (library) given by staif helpful? 



6. Do you find the extended hours (evenings ond Sunday; helpful r 

7. Comments and suggestions; 

Print materials: 

Audiovisual materials: 

Equipment: 

Training in use of AV : 

Services by staff: 
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APPENDIX B 

• C 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE ON USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS -CENTER (IMC) 

Institute of A.merican Indian Arts 
October 1970 

1 . What are the special learning needs of your srudents? 

2. Do you use audiovisual materials in the classroom? 

If so, what? 

3. Are the resources of the IMC helpful in providing supplementary materials? 

Print materials (books, periodicals, etc.): . 

Audiovisual materials: 

Equipment: 

4. Are there any perceivable differences in classroom interest or work of 
students since inception of the IMC program (Oct. 1969-Oct. 1970)? 

5. Vv'ould interdisciplinary programs using multi-media be helpful in teaching 
your subject? 

6. Comments (present program): 

Pr inted materials: 

Audiovisual materials: 

-V 

Equipment: 

In-^service training in use of AV materials: 

7. Suggesiions: 

Additional materials, equipment or services: 
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APPENDIX C 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
INSTITUTE OF />^vAERlCAN INDIAN ARTS 
SEPTEMBER 1968 ' 



The Institute of AmerTcon Indian Arts is an accred'!ed high school, and post- 
graduate school, established to assist the Americon Indion in the constructive 
use of the unique values of his culture, througli emphasis of the arts. The 
QY 0 J-— qII program is a balance betv/een arts cducaiion, a stiong academic , 
support curricula and a comprehensive human development (student life) pro- 
gram. The program, when meeting this broad objective, is unner continuing 
study fer potential application of techniques elsev/horo In the Bureau and 
public education, where Indian students are involved. ll'ie accomplishments 
■ of the program are reflected in students (U entering colleges or pursuing 
studies in specialized schools; ( 2 ) gaining professional status in the arts or 
crafts fields, or ( 3 ) being gainfully employed in related vocations — all with 
an av/areness of individual worth -in today's society. 

The curricula is many-fold and includes inseparable institutional provisions for: 

( 1 ) continuous development of an educational enviionment to assist young 
Indians toward full realization of their creative and intellectual powers, with 
special emphasis on the discovery and full utilizotion of tneir unique cultural 
strerrgths; ( 2 ) a terminal arts training program for talented, but academically 
limited, students empbosizing vocationally oriented production and actual 
business operation for the artist-craftsman; (3) an academic program tnot pro- 
vides educational preparation in all learning skills and subject fields requisite 
to advanced study or direct application in ony field of interest to the individual 
student; ( 4 ) academic studies that provide correlative support to the arts 
through investigation of background subject matter that the student may employ 
in arts expression; ( 5 ) broadly based, yet specialized, language arts programs 
leading to maximum effectiveness in oral and written communication; ( 6 ) the 
continuous development of programs designed to set an air of oppreciation and 
an otn'osphere of receptivity for Indian cultural contributions; i.e., develop- 
ment of American Indian theater; wide use of exhibitions and student produc- 
tions; publication of significant literary aebievemenfs; sales promotion for arts 
and cre.fts; development of a unique repository Instructional Mciteiials 
Center — of resource materials relating to traditional and contemporary Indian 
culture! development; and (7) v/ork with Bureau and other educational agencies 
in the devoiepmeni of art cctivltics and genera! curriculurn improvement, and 
lend asslstonce to in-service training programs. 
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APPENDIX D 

MAJOR ACCO;\APLISHMENTS: ■ 1967-68 
INSTITUTE OF' AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

ART AY/ ARDS 

-Second NalTonal Invitational; Center for the Arts of Indian America^ 
Washington, D.C. 

-Scottsdale National Indian Arts Exhibition; Scottsdale, Arizona 
—Heard Museum Indian Arts and Crafts Shov/; Phoenix, Arizona 
-23rd Annual American Indian Artists Exhibition, Philbrock Museum; 

Tul sa, o K lahoma 

(1968 entries in the above shows brought 60 prizes to current lAIA students 
and 22 prizes to former students.) 

CREATIVE WRITING 

-Scottsdale . National Indian Arts Bchibition; Scottsdale, Arizona 
(1st and 2nd prizes) 

-Nev/ Mexico State University's High School Creative V7riting Awards 
(7 awards and 3 honorable mentions) ' 

-Five sales of prose and one of poetry for nalion-v/iJe textbook use. 

MUSIC 

-E-YAH-PAH-HAvH Indian Chanters gave programs at local pueblos. Old 
Laguna F’ueblo, Navajo schools at Fort Wingore and Tohatchi. Recordings .* 
sold out and new publication received June 1963. 

THEATRE 

-Performing Arts' first repertory season. 900 community people saw 30 
.performances. Troupe toured Oregon and V7ashington Indian centers in 
June 1968. 

<■ ■ 

STUDENT SALES 

-"HOOKSTONE, " student operated sales center of student . work, netted 
over $10,000 for Studetit Senate activities and brought equal proTtt to 
student artists. 
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DANCE 

- ft 

-Traditional Indian Dance Club gave 19 special performances away from 

. lAIA and Hosted a po\v-v/ow in May 1968. 

• • 

T RAVELS 

-National Art Education Association Western Conference, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; March 1963; 6 students and 2 staff membe s gave demonstration 
program- 

-Center for the Axts of Indian America, V/oshington, D.C.; 6 students set 
up exhibitions 1967-63. 

-Southwestern Indian Pageant, Tucson, Arizona; 10 students and 2 Siaff 
members presented Indian fashion show, January 10-14, 196S. 

-"Hemisfair," Son Antonio, Texas; 14 Navajo students and 3 staff members 
demonstrated art techniques and traditional dances honoring Navajo 
Centennial, June 8-16, 1968. 

PUBLICITY 

-Special features in LIFE, NEW YORKER, THINK and NEW YORK TIMES. 

-Four students and one staff member presented program about IA>1A to 15 
BIA schools, from Oklahoma to Alaska. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

-Quilaut Eskimo Exhibit, lAiA Gallery; April 1968; hosted by 5 Eskimo 
students and well attended by community. 

-Society for American Archaeology Conference, Santa Fe; May 1968; over 
95 students, arts and kitchen staff parricipated in'NI7HONI, cn evening 
of feo:.tin 3 ond dancing for the 500 delegates. Proceeds of $1,000 given 
to Traditional Indian Dance Club for costumes. 

-Arts and Crafts of North American Indian Exhibition, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; 90% of Items shown are by students and staff of lAIA; visited 
by 35,000. Same exhibition has been in Edinburgh, Scotland, and Ankara, 
Turkey. Currently in Lima, Peru, end will be shov/n in M»exico City, 
September 1968. 
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APPENDIX E 

LIBRARY BOOK INVENTORY REPORT, JUNE 1970 
Institute of American Indian Arts 



C lossif icotion 


Number of 
books In 
collection 


Number of 
books v.'ith- 
out cards 


Books 

lost 


Books 

withdrawn 


Generaliiies 

001-099 


41 


11 


-5 


3 


Philosopliy, etc. 
100-199 


86 


- 7 


9 


•11 


Religic*n 

200-299 


52 


2 


1 


16 


Social Sciences 


" 






' 


300-399 


393 . 


19 


12 


91 


Language 




- 






400-499 


39 


2 


11 


24 


Pure Sciences 
500-599 


30S 


37 


13 


49 


Technology 

600-699 


228 


39 


14 


71 


Recreation 










790 ‘s 


62 


11 


2 


0 


Literature 
800 ‘s 


441 


46 


12 


103 


History 

900-999 


1,104 


65 


35 


56 



History - Indian 

970 ‘s : 1,2^9 
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79 



172 



0 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 



• 


Number of 
books * in 


Number of 
books with- 


Books 


Books 


Classification 


col lection 


out cards 


lost 


withdraw 


Biography 
92 and 920 


507 


72 


6 


93 


THE ARTS - 700 's 
Art - Reference 


50 


5 


1 


0 


Art - Limited Circulation 


19 


5 


1. 


0 


Arts 


939 


58 


57 


22 


REFERENCE 


560 


48 


7 


13 


LIMITED CIRCULATION 


95 


30 


14 


0 


FICTION 


1,138 


37 


56 


605 


SHORT STORIES 


94 


17 


5 


30 




. 7,A0S^ 


590^ 


431'' 


1,187' 


^Total nov/ in collection. 




- 




^Books without catalog 


cards - 


- 






^Lost over period of 3 


years - 


- 


. 




d 

''Bulk were unsuitable 


reading level 


or textbooks. 
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APPENDIX F 

PROPOSED MEDIA PPOGRA/A BY LIBRARIAN 
SPRING 1970 



Medra Program Emphasizing Sfudenf Core Group Acfiv if ies 
Relating to Culture! and SeK A//arsness 



Under a Title I grant this school yecr^ the Library has not only been oble to 
upgrade its collection but also has moved toward a multi-media operation. 
Among new materials are recordings, film loops, filmstrips, sound filmstrips, 
slides, orf prints, and transparencies. Hardware purchased with Title 1 and 
with regular pregrom funds includes tape recorders, stereo listening systems,, 
loop projectors, slide projectors, super Smm movie camera, copy camera, and 
a television camera end video tape recorder. 



In order to utilize equipment and materials and to produce our own materials, 
students need to be trained in communicdtio.ns and medic end hours of opera- 
tion need to be extended. The proposal that follows suggests a means to 
involve students, media center personr-jel’, and teachers in o cooperative effort 
to bring the center's creative poteriticl to the attention of the total program. 



II. OBJECTIVES: 

A. To increase the hours of operction of the Library so that students 
may use its facilities during evening and weekend hours. 

B. Tc increase visual literacy of students. 

C. To extend communication skills. 

D. To stimulate creative use of ovailable technology, through activities 
of the "core" student studies group proposal below. Total student 
body would be affected by research, production activities of "Com- 
munications" and "A'^edia" class. 



E. To provide means for students to evaluate, observe self-image 
perceptions through creative v.orks on film or video tape; 



III. PLAN AND PROGRAM: 

A, Student interest in and use of the Library has increased greatly v/ith 
materials provided during the latter part of this school year. This 
has created more of a demand to extend the hours of the Library to 
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evenings and weekends. It is pfoposod that the Library be kept open 
Tuesday, V/ednesday, Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoon and 
evening. . . , 

B. It is proposed that a "Communications and Media" class begin next 
fall. This would be a small group of students, limited to ten per 
semester, v/ho would study communications theory, leern to operate 
all equipment, and begin producing student sound-slide presentations, 
8mm films, and television presentotions. 

C. Teachers will be consulted during the summer for possible programs 
to be developed in cooperation with tiie Llorarlan and the CommunI~ 
cations and Media class. As an example, the drama students can 
v/atch themselves on video tape to' correct mistakes as can dance 
and speech students. Films end topes con be made of pow-v/ows, . 
theatrical presentations, ond other ortistic activities. Special sound- 
slide presentations con be developed in the areas of Indian . biog'‘cpriy, 
Indian history, traditional and modern Indian art. Such presentations 
v/ould be developed primarily for lAlA but would certainly be of use 
to other B!A schools. 

D. All students will be trained in the use of both equipment and 
materials. Again, video tope con be used to cid in th;s training. 

EVALUATION: 

o. Through records end observation, the Librarian will denote 
increase in use of Library facilities and materials. 

b. Aji attempt will be made to correlate use of Libror)' on the part 
of individuals v/ith their reeding ability. This v/ill be done by 
keeping "reading records" on o selected group of students. The 
group will be selected among students with low reading levels, 
average end high. Achievement and Library use will be 
correlated. 

Students in the Communications and Mvsdlo class will be evalu- 
ated on creative applications. 

Foculty and students will be asked to evaluate usefulness of the 
iricdia program. ‘ 

Thurston Temperoment Schedule will be giver- in September and 
May to the ten students participating to identify attitudes and 
to determine change in attitude. 
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f. The 1970 overall achievement test of the school v/III be cornpared 
v/Ith-the 1971 achievement test in May to show progress rnade 

by these 10 students. Hopefully v/e will see growth in library 
Skills and Reading Skills. 

g. Circulation records of print end non-print material v/ill reveal 
the material used, by whom and hov/ frequently used. Records 
v/i!l be examined monthly to show progress in the Program. 

h. A student questionnaire, prepared by ihe Librarian, v/il! be given 
at the beginning, rr.iccie end end or tne Piogram io^ measure the 
student's attitude about himself, to measure change in self-esteem 
and response toward Program methods - 



IV. IN-SERVICE TRAINING: 

Our present Library Aid is being sent to Brigham City, Utah, to the^ 
instructional Service Center, this June for Intensive Training in Media - 
The Librarian has training in Communications and Media. Both^of these 
.staff will train other staff members and members of the Communications 
ond Miedin class through: 

A. A. planned program with specific behavioral objectives as goals; 

B. Workshops, possibly v/ilh the help of the Instructional Service Center; 

C. Visits to other functional media centers in the area- 



* » 

V • 



DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION: 

A. Faculty members will be invited to a v/orkshop before school begins . 
•n August. At that time they v/il! receive bibliographies of medio 
materials available and plans for the Communications and Medio class. 



B. The Librarian will work closely with individual faculty members In 
developing programs to be dene on a cooperative basis between the 

media class and staff-. 



C. Orientation or.d research classes v/ill be instructed - 

D. Films, video topes or other materials produced by the communications 
* class will be shown to interested classes, to the entire school if of 

sufficient interest, end possi'ciy to other schools. 

E. The school newspaper v/ifl carry stories on ite.i's of interest. 

F. Faculty members will be kept informed of all programs develcpeJ 
as v/ell as receiving routine acquisition lists. 
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APPENDIX G 



AUDIOVISUAL COURSE, FALL 1970 

• m 

Institute of American Indian Arts 



COURSE CREDIT; 1/2 credit per semester 

GRADING: Objective standard: Ability to operate all equipment efficiently 

Subjective standard: Cooperation, v/lllln^ncss to work, attendance 



Generally speaking, this Is a practice not a theory course. The primary 
function is to provide audiovisual services to staff and students at tne 

Institute. 



The ’'theo ry" 'you will learn : .... » i *• 

1. You will be asslg'ntrd^cortoin articles to read from Audiovisua l Instruction 

and other media magazines. . 

2. - You will leern major sources of audiovisual materials; i.e., where to 

rent ond buy. 

3. Required reading: 

McLuhan, Marshal i. Understanding media . 

American Library Association. Anglo-American cataloging rules; chapters 
9, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

4. Major categories of the Dewey Dec*mal Classification System. 



Maciilnes you must know how to operoto : 

1. 8mm (Super 8 Technicolor) silent and sound projectors 

2. Viewlex filmstrip projector/record player 

3. All tape recorders; including knov/Ing how to synchronize sound with 
slides. 

4. Bell & Howell Super 8 movie cam.era 

5. Overhead projector 

6. Slide projector 

7. Filmstrip projector 

8. 3M dry photo copier and Xerox machine 

9. 3AA microfilm reader/printer; including microfiche attachment 

10. Record players 

n. APECO video camera, tope recorder, etc. 

*2. Dry mounting press 

13. 16mm and Smm projectors 
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Processes you must know : 

TI Making color tiansparency lifts 

2. Making transparencies 

3. Splicing film 

4. Dry mounting 

5. How to change needles, bulbs, etc. 



Assignments: 

1 . Routine library work in AV area will include rewinding tapes, filrriS, 
etc., sorting slides, loading carousels, dry mounting prints, taping 
78 rpm recordings, etc. 

2. Other assignments will come as requests from staff members. 



Project : 

Eoch student y.'ili be required to create one audiovisual project during the 
year. The subject may be one of your own choice. You may make a vi(^ 
tope, a sound/slide project, a set of transparencies v/itn a script, an Smrn 
movie v/Jth soutsd, etc. The deodline for choosing a topic is October 
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